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Far Eastern Stake © 


HE first meeting between Mr Churchill and Presi- 

dent Roosevelt in Quebec in August, 1943, plotted 
the course of military events which led first to the final 
defeat and unconditional surrender of Italy and thence to 
the rout of Germany. Few years in history have been 
more momentous, few military plans as decisive. Now 
Mr Churchill and the President are meeting for a second 
time at Quebec. A new course is to be set to include 
the final defeat and unconditional surrender of Germany 
and the rout of Japan. The new phase will be as 
momentous as the year that has passed, the new plans as 
decisive as the old. The only question mark is the time 
which must elapse before the last enemy is defeated and 
peace restored. 

There is no secret about the Allies’ military success. 
The advance which took them from Tunisia to Rome, and 
the invasion which has carried them in three months from 
the Channel ports to the frontiers of Germany were both 
based on one supremely successful principle of organisa- 
tion—the complete pooling of two nations and three 
Services in a series of the most gigantic combined opera- 
tions the world has ever seen. It is safe to affirm that if, 
in the plans which must now be laid, there is any depar- 


ture from this principle of pooling the victory will not be 
as rapid and the cost will be far heavier. 

It is therefore disturbing to find that, on the eve of 
the Conference, considerable criticism has arisen in the 
United States over the part the British Empire is expected 
to play in the Far Eastern war. The critics vary the 
details of their tale, but the burden is always the same. 
The British are not prepared to give the United States 
anything like their full support in the Far East. To quote 
the unfortunate phrases of Mr William Phillips, who in 
the last two years has advised the President upon the 
political situation in India and General Eisenhower upon 
the politics of Europe, 

there is no evidence that the British intend to do 

more than give token assistance .. . We alone pre- 

sumably will have the major part to play in the struggle 
with Japan. 

It is difficult for the British observer to fathom why so 
many responsible American publicists can have come to 
estimate the likely British contribution so poorly. A 
nation’s participation in a war tends to equal its stake in 
victory. It can be argued perhaps that the stake of the 
British Isles in the Far East is rather less than total. It 
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is not, as Hitler’s war has been, an immediate affair of 
survival. But for two of the most progressive members 
of the Anglo-Saxon world, Australia and New Zealand, the 
issue is precisely survival, and the effort in both cases 
matches this total stake. At one remove, the interest of 
Canada in a peaceful Pacific is as great as its interest in 
Atlantic security. South Africa’s eyes are turned as much 


to the Indian Ocean as to the South Atlantic. The sum of © 


interest in the Far Eastern war represented by all the 
members of the Commonwealth is at least equal to their 
interest in the struggle in Europe. 

Even if the Dominions had no particular stake, Great 
Britain’s own interests are quite important enough to 
warrant an all-out effort. Singapore has for the British 
. quite as much emotional content as has Pearl Harbour 
for the Americans. That gloomy February of 1942 
represented the nadir of British policy and British arms. 
There were taken in Singapore alone some 60,000 
prisoners who have since been submitted to indignity, 
torture and worse. The British score against Japan has 
. behind it a deep desire to revenge a wrong, wipe out a 
disgrace and vindicate a proud tradition. It is no small 
thing for a sea-faring people to lose one of its greatest 
naval bases. It might even be said that no defeat in 
Europe cut so deep as the tragic and still unavenged sink- 
ing of the Repulse and the Prince of Wales. 

‘There is indeed a sense in which the British stake in 
the Far East is greater, not less, than that of the United 
States. The United States, like Russia, is a continental 
power. It may need Pacific bases to build up the outer 
wall of its defences ; but neither Far Eastern trade nor 
Far Eastern bases are vital to its existence as a Great 
Power. For Britain, and in similar measure for France and 
Holland, the Far East is a necessity of greatness and 
wealth. The stability and strength of the maritime com- 
mercial empires of Western Europe depend upon the use 
of bases, on the ability to trade in all parts of the world 
and on free passage across every sea. From all these—and 
in an area whose economic potentialities have barely been 
touched—the Japanese would have excluded the Western 
Powers. The conception of the Co-prosperity Sphere was 
an inconvenience to the United States. To Britain, to the 
Netherlands and to France it was a death sentence passed 
on their fundamental way of life. To suppose that they 
would not fight to their utmost to remove such a threat is 
to attribute to them an innocence and an indifference to 
their own interests which American critics have been very 
slow to detect in other aspects of their policy. 


* 


Thus some part at least of the American criticism of 
Britain’s supposed Far Eastetn Policy is not very tightly 


anchored to the facts. Much of it is confused. Some of 
it is disingenuous. Like so much else in this momentous 
year, the Far Eastern war has become involved in election 
politics. Ever since Mr Roosevelt transferred fifty 
destroyers to Britain in the summer of 1940, a strong body 
of Isolationist opinion has accused him of having been 
irawn step by step into an Atlantic war by the machina- 
ions of Mr Churchill. The result of this policy, they 
maintain, was the neglect of America’s real interest, the 
Pacific, the tragic unpreparedness of Pearl Harbour and 
the subsequent diversion of American military strength 
from its real enemy, Japan, to fight Mr Churchill’s enemies 
in Europe. The presentation of Uncle Sam as an innocent 
abroad never fails, for some peculiar reason, to strike a 
responsive chord in the breast of the American voter. 
Thus, though it may be bad neighbourliness, it may also 
be good electioneering to suggest that, after pulling 
Britain’s chestnuts out of the fire, Mr Roosevelt is now to 
be left in the lurch in the Pacific. 


There is also, strangely enough, the unanswered ques-' 


tion of how much assistance the American military and 
naval leaders will really welcome. The power and capacity 
of the American fleet in the island hopping warfare it has 
made its own are so great that the temptation must be 
strong to finish the job alone. On the land fronts, there 
has been some friction between General Stilwell and the 
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British commanders. It is possible that here, too, a greatly 
increased British contribution might be viewed, not as an 
effective reinforcement, but as an interference in a prim- 
arily American sphere. If such an attitude exists, it should 
be brought into the open and thoroughly exploded now, 
while the Quebec meetings have brought all the Chiefs 
of Staff together. As a theory, it is fundamentally per- 
nicious. It underestimates the help the British army, air 
force and navy have already given; it contradicts the 
whole principle of pooling upon which the European war 
has been so speedily won ; it rests on the quite fallacious 
assumption that, in view of the might of the American 
naval concentration, more ships and more aircraft thrown 
against the weakening power of Japan would have no 
effect on the speed and effectiveness of victory ; finally 
Britain is not only willing to make a full contribution to 
victory in the Far East. She is determined to do so ; and 
her utmost participation is indispensable. Any suggestion 
to the contrary has in it the seeds of disastrous political 
misunderstandings in the period after victory. 

For it is to the post-war world that a number of the 
critics are looking when they attack British policy in the 
Far East. The strong American prejudice against “ im- 
perialism ”—British, French or Dutch—has led many 
of the post-war planners to assume that the old sovereign- 
ties will not be re-established in South-East Asia and that 
some form of international control, or the transfer of 
the imperium to local peoples, will take the place of the 
old authority exercised by the Western nations. 

Since this attitude exists and is even backed by some 
of the most widely distributed American journals and 
newspapers, it is time that the future intentions of the 
British, the French and the Dutch were frankly and 
fully explained. Since none of them has any intention of 
abandoning its colonial empire, but on the contrary 
regards the restoration of Malaya to the British, the East 
Indies to the Dutch and French Indo-China to the French 
as an essential part of the destruction of Japan’s Co- 
prosperity Sphere, it would be inviting the worst sort 
of misunderstanding, and even accusations of bad faith, 
if the three nations allowed any doubt on the matter: to 
continue in the mind of their American ally. 


* 


But this clearly is not the whole story. If it were, 
the election gibes at the sacrifice of American blood for 
the British Empire would long outlast election year and 
continue to foster bad relations between the Western 
Powers. The British, the French and the Dutch will go 
back to the Far East, but there is a condition attached 
to their return. That return will be effective and fruitful 
—and justifiable—only if it marks a turning point in 
their colonial policy. Economically, the plantation system _ 
must be modified, agriculture diversified, the dependence 
of the different territories on single crops reduced, the 
building up of local industry fostered. Politically, there 
must be new energy, purpose and positive planning in 
the preparation of the different peoples for full self- 
government ; the goal must be independence. The area 
of the colonial dependencies lends itself to some extent 
to a federal solution. A definite political obstacle to such 
a development is obviously the existence of three different 
sovereignties among the metropolitan Powers. The new era 
of Western influence in the Far East will therefore have 
to be based upon a far closer assimilation of the colonial 
policies of Britain, France and Holland—a step which 
requires to be set on foot now, when the fortunes of war 
and the strategic necessities in Europe have thrown them 
into so close a comradeship. 

A joint Anglo-French-Dutch policy for economic 
development and political progress would make a definite 
break with the compromised past. Even so, it would 
require to be supplemented by an even wider association 
in the sphere of economics and strategy. The prosperity 
of the millions in South-East Asia depends upon 
the economic well-being of China, Burma and India, and 
on world-wide conditions of prosperity. Effective defence, 
as this war has shown, depends upon the security of the 
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Pacific as a whole and thus upon the participation of the 
United States. For this reason, a wider regional council 
for economics and defence would be necessary to complete 
the re-ordering of Japan’s present sphere of co-prosperity. 
Colonel Stanley has spoken in favour of such councils in 
the Commons. Australia and New Zealand drew up plans 
for a similar regional organisation, including all Pacific 
Powers, at their meeting in Canberra last January. The 
difficulty is that with the project of the wider council, as 
with the possibility of a smaller association between the 
British Empire, the Netherlands and France, the schemes 
have not reached the stage of positive policy and, as far 
as is known, no work at all is being done to work out the 
details. 

Hitherto, the demands of Europe on the thought, time 
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and energy of the Government have excused a shelving 
of the urgent problems of Far Eastern reconstruction. The 
day is coming when further postponement may have 
disastrous effects. The existence of a definite and positive 
British policy, co-ordinated with that of France and 
Holland, would meet the American critics who accuse the 
Western European Powers of lack of interest in the Far 
Eastern crisis. At the same time, it would go some way to 
pacify those other American critics who accuse the British, 
the French and the Dutch of too great and too exclusive 
an interest in the Far East. And, quite apart from criticism, 
it is obvious that if Britain’s return to the Far East has 
been prepared by no forethought, no consultation, and no 
planning, the likelihood of settled peace and co-operation 
after the war is remote indeed. 


Labour and Wealth 


T HERE is inevitably something paradoxical about the 
attitude of organised labour towards the process by 
which wealth is increased. On the one hand, the only way 
in which the standard of living of the working man can 
be increased is by enabling him to produce more. If the 
wage-earner of to-day enjoys a standard of living higher 
than that of all but the very richest two hundred years ago, 
the reason is to be found in the very great increase, since 
the Industrial Revolution, of mechanical aids to produc- 
tion. In the strictest sense, the only way to save labour is 
by labour-saving machinery. Nevertheless, the Luddite 
passion is both very strong and very natural. The first 
impact of labour-saving machinery may be quite disas- 
trous on some individual workers, while its benefits to all 
workers (though certainly greater) may be imperceptible. 

This instinctive passion has been reinforced in more 
recent, and more sophisticated, decades by a further mis- 
conception about the relationship between wages and 
profits. At any one moment and in any one industry, 
wages and profits may be competitors for the divisible 
product. But this is only a qualifying footnote to the much 
greater truth ; that wages and profits are partners in in- 
creasing, and then in dividing up, the product of industry. 
Whether the comparison be made over the centuries, or 
from one year to another, wages and profits go up and 
down together, not in opposition to each other. In deter- 
mining the worker’s standard of living, it is the size of 
the cake that matters most, not the angle of the slice he 
demands. Indeed, the proportion of the total product that 


goes to labour quite naturally and inevitably diminishes 


as wealth rises. When there are no machines and no 
capital, when all labour is unassisted hand labour, then 
the whole product (minus the exactions of the landlord) 
can go to wages—and they will be miserably low. The 


first introduction of capital requires that some part of 
the product go to providing it, to maintaining it, to in- 
creasing it. And as man gets machines to do more and 
more work, the proportion that goes to capital neces- 
sarily rises. 

This does not necessarily mean that the proportion 
going to rich men rises. If that is the result, it is an acci- 
dent of the social structure. But it is not the result. In 
“capitalist” countries such as Britain and America, a rising 
proportion of the national income going to the provision 
and nourishment of capital has for a long time past been 
combined with a falling proportion going to the rich. In 
Soviet Russia, the proportion of the national resources 
devoted to capital was steeply increased by a regime which 
entirely abolished the rich. Nevertheless, the wage earner’s 
natural feeling that the rich man gets too much and the 
poor man too little is transmuted into a bias against 
profits. It is difficult for the working man to see that 
profits are the best friend of wages, not their worst enemy. 

Thus, for two quite separate reasons, there is a tendency 
for Labour to obstruct its own interests. Shortsightedly, 
it opposes the rapid introduction of more efficient (that 
is, more labour-saving) machinery. And if profits can be 
whittled down to such a level as prevents the growth of 
capital, Labour is more apt to rejoice than to complain. 
In past ages, when organised labour had little influence 
on business policy, these attitudes were perhaps, un- 
important. But to-day they cannot be disregarded. It may 
be no coincidence that the years in which capital forma- 
tion has proved more difficult have been those when 
Labour has been in the ascendant or that, of the trio of 
leading industrial nations, the one that was falling behind 
in productivity was the one where the influence of Labour 
was greatest. 
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Let it be said at once and with all emphasis that the 
argument does not lead to the conclusion that Labour’s 
advance should be reversed or the trade unions shorn of 
any of their power. But it does lead to the conclusion that 
the ends for which that influence is exerted need to be 
brought very carefully into accord with the interests of 
the community, of which the workers themselves are the 
greatest part. Any gang of workers who went round with 
sledge-hammers smashing machinery would be very 
properly condemned. Yet many practices of organised 
labour have precisely the same effect. 


* 


‘The chief reason for saying that the present is the time 
for re-examining the objects of labour organisations lies 
in the new policy of Social Security or (as it could be 
better called) the National Minimum. What inspired, and 
partly justified, the Luddites was the fact that they were 
starving. The nearer the community can get to the goal 
of ensuring that no man suffers when his livelihood fails 
through no fault of his own, the more complete is its 
justification for refusing to countenance any obstruction 
to the march of technical advance. The more completely 
the victims of progress are succoured, the less need is 
there to make progress itself the victim of humanitarian 
scruples. The present generation is making a very rapid 
advance towards Social Security. Moreover, within the 
last few years, the state has shown a willingness to go 
beyond the mere succour of the unfortunate and to use 
its powers to reinstate him: that is the purpose of the 
new policies of location, transfer and re-training. All 
these will be very costly ; but not if they are made the 
means towards a more rapid growth of wealth. The neces- 
sary corollary to Social Security is Social Flexibility, and 
the most important element in that is the abandonment by 
organised labour of all of its many obstructions to tech- 
nical progress. At present, the slump-mindedness that 
afflicts Labour as it does Capital may be an obstacle. The 
effect of their experience over the last twenty years has 
made the fear of unemployment an obsession with British 
workers. If the great experiment of Full Employment suc- 
ceeds, there should be a complete change of mood, and 
there is here an opportunity for the leadership of the 
— to show their capacity for constructive statesman- 
ship. 

Possibly this abandonment of old prejudices will be 
easier if it is made clear that there is no assault on wages. 
If wages should recognise profits as a partner, the con- 
verse is also true. Indeed, high wages are good for techni- 
cal progress. This can perhaps be most easily seen by 
considering the case of a poor country such as, say, China. 
Firms which operate both in China and in Western 
countries find that it does not pay to mechanise in China 
because labour is so cheap. And the labour is cheap 
because its productivity is low. The best way of break- 
ing out of this vicious circle is by insisting on high wages. 
It is a commonplace that the high degree of mechanisa- 
tion in the new countries is very largely due to the fact 
that labour has always been expensive there. The 
employer was compelled to find means of economising 
labour and—the obverse of the medal—the saving to be 
derived from each new invention was the greater. Thus 
there is justification for the belief that the high wages 
came first and the high productivity as a consequence. 
Whether the argument could be transplanted bodily to 
this country, and used to justify an immediate and general 
increase in all wages, is perhaps questionable ; but at least 
it is clear that a steady pressure for higher wages is more 
likely to speed up than to slow down the pace of tech- 
nical progress. True, there are more or less convenient 
occasions for preferring wage claims, and to say that 
wages should be high does not exclude the desirability 
of imparting some flexibility into them, as between the 
upward and downward phases of the trade cycle. The two 
desiderata are combined when there is an element of 
profit-sharing in wages. The coal-mining industry has 
not much to teach other industries, but the principle of 
the “ascertainment” by which, after the payment of 
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standard wages and standard profits, any balance is shared 
between the two in a pre-arranged ratio, is one which 
could be copied with much advantage. 

But if the pressure for high wages is, in this respect, 
one that coincides with the interests of the community, 
the same cannot be said of many other claims put forward 
by organised labour. Apprenticeship regulations and 
demarcation disputes are often the cause of great waste- 
fulness in the use of labour. Some trade unions (the brick- 
layers are the standing example) engage in the direct 
limitation of output. When new machinery is introduced, 
the unions, if they are strong enough, will insist on as 
many men being employed on each new machine as have 
hitherto been employed on the old machinery—even 
though this may remove the whole purpose of the 
improvement. All machinery is necessarily and intention- 
ally labour-saving, and if it is not allowed to have its 
desired effect, it is purposeless. The Americans have the 
expressive name of “feather-bedding” for all these 
devices. They have one feature in common—they increase 
the number of man-hours that are needed to produce a 
unit of product. Indeed, to the extent that they originate 
in a fear of unemployment, that is their purpose. But 
they are none the less wrong and anti-social, and a Policy 
for Wealth will need to provide for the removal of the 
restrictive practices of labour just as much as those of 
capital. 

* 


If pressure for higher wages is good and “ feather- 
bedding ” is bad, pressure for shorter hours comes half- 
way. Since the national income is the product of the 
number of workers multiplied by what each worker 
produces in a year, any general reduction in the amount 
of work done must result in a national income lower than 
it would otherwise have been. In the particular circum- 
stances of Great Britain to-day, a rapid increase in the total 
output of the whole community is most necessary to enable 
the nation to carry the burdens it has assumed. But once 
the emergency has passed, the community will have a free 
choice between more wealth and more leisure. The 
economist can properly insist that it is a choice, and that 
the workers should not be deluded into thinking that they 
can have both at once. But if, understanding the choice, 
they choose more leisure and shorter hours rather than a 
higher standard of material consumption, the decision 
should be final. Leisure, after all, is a boon and a sign of 
wealth. A productivity policy should take as its criterion 
the output per man-hour and should leave to the demo- 
cratic process the decision whether the wealth brought 
into existence by rising productivity shall be consumed in 
material goods or in leisure. In this general sense—and 
provided that the implications are understood—pressure 
for shorter hours does not run counter to the objects of a 
productivity policy. 

But man-hours are one thing and machine-hours are 
another. To work an expensive machine for only 40 or 
48 hours out of the possible 168 hours a week is very 
wasteful. The machine, to be sure, suffers less wear, but it 
obsolesces just as quickly, and the capital charges have to 
be spread over a much smaller output. In peacetime, 
multiple shift working is practised in this country only in 
industries where continuous working is technically neces- 
sary and in transport. But if the necessity of raising pro- 
ductivity to a maximum is recognised, a great extension 
of shift working should be considered. Nor need this 
involve night work in the usual sense of the word. It is 
perfectly possible to have, say, a 45-hour week for the men 
and women and a 90-hour week for the machines without 
asking anyone to work earlier than 7 a.m. or later than 
10 p.m. If this were done, not only would more be got out 
of the existing machines, but the increased yield to be 
expected from machinery would lead to a larger volume of 
investment. The effect, within a few years, might be a 
surprisingly large increase in overall productivity, and 
therefore in real wages. In fact, it is difficult to think of 
anything that could be done quickly that would have as 
large an effect on the national productivity. The Labour 
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movement might be asked to consider whether the com- 
paratively small inconvenience would not be well worth 
undertaking in view of the prospective benefits to the wage- 
earners, as well as to the economic health of the com- 


munity at large. 
* 


A Policy for Wealth is thus likely to contain some 
elements that will be immediately pleasing to the Labour 
movement, and some that are likely to run counter to its 
established prejudices. It was suggested in the preceding 
article that, in return for the state’s newly assumed 
responsibility for ensuring adequate and stable employ- 
ment, a bargain should be struck with industry for the 
abandonment of the restrictive practices that have grown 
up in the last few decades. Perhaps there is a bargain to 
be struck with Labour, too. On the one hand, the state 
could declare its purpose of doubling the standard of 
living in a generation, and could give a pledge that the 
first claim on the results, as impartially ascertained year 
by year, should accrue to wages. As a douceur, the state 
might very well agree to the principle of the universal 


HE established and national Church of England, like 

any other large organisation, has to find a large sum 
of money every year to carry on its activities. It differs 
from other large organisations in the variety and com- 
plexity of its sources of income. This article will set out 
the main facts about the payment of the ministry ; a 
subsequent article will analyse suggested reforms. 

The Church does not itself pay the clergy, like an 
ordinary employer. Until recently, the Church in its 
corporate capacity could own no property at all. The 
Enabling Act of 1919 set up the Church Assembly as 
the administrative and legislative organ of the Church ; 
previously the only representative body had been the two 
Houses of Convocation, which confined themselves to 
spiritual affairs. The Church Assembly appoints a Central 
Board of Finance ; somewhat earlier, in 1916, Diocesan 
Boards of Finance had been established. In 1938 (the 
last year for which comprehensive statistics are avail- 
able), the Central Board’s budget was £145,000 ; and the 
total budgets of Diocesan Boards came to £618,109, of 
which £257,498 was spent directly on various schemes 
for the training, maintenance, and welfare of the clergy. 
Most of the necessary finance (over £400,000 in 1938) 
is raised by the parishes, each parish being assigned a 
quota determined by the diocese, often on the basis of its 
population, number of communicants, and past genero- 
sity. These sums still represent a very small part of the 
total cost of supporting the ministry, and, unlike the posi- 
tion in the secular realm, central is less important than 
provincial finance. 


* 


The clergy are paid partly by annual voluntary contri- 
butions. In 1938, parishes contributed £550,000 for their 
incumbents, and £480,000 for assistant clergy. The main 
source of payment, however, consists of statutory charges 
and endowments. These are tied, almost entirely, to the 
individual parishes and ecclesiastical corporations. The 
“ parochial system,” as it is called, dates from medieval 
times and earlier, and still remains the basis of the 
Church’s financial structure. It means that the incumbent 
of a parish (or benefice) is the Church’s principal and 
best-established wage-earner ; that his income is paid to 
him, not as a variable or terminable stipend, but as the 
fixed and inalienable property of his living (which is, for 
legal purposes, a corporation sole); and that he is, to a 
greatly varying degree, financially independent of the 
Church itself and of his own parishioners. The inherited 
wealth of benefices is of two kinds ; the older kind being 
tithes and glebe lands, the more recent being grants, 
benefactions and bequests. which are mainly held by two 
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“closed shop ”’—that is, that in principle every wage- 
earner should belong to a union. On the other hand, the 
Trade Unions should undertake to abandon—or at least 
to submit to impartial examination—any rules or trade 
practices or “ feather-bedding ” customs which make for 
more man-hours than is strictly necessary. They should 
agree to refrain from demands for shorter hours until the 
national income had reached a specified figure, and there- 
after to take into consideration the effect of shortened 
hours on national output. And they should agree to lend 
their assistance to arrangements for making fuller use 
of all machinery by means of shift working. 

The object of the whole endeavour is to increase the 
material welfare of the ordinary man. This being so, is 
there not here an opportunity for genuine economic states- 
manship and for a demonstration by the Labour move- 
ment that it knows how to go over from its earlier, and 
necessarily negative, phase to a constructive participation 
in the economic life of the community? j 

The next subject to be taken up in this series is the 


contribution that scientific research can make to the Poiicy 
for Wealth. 


the Church 


statutory and independent bodies, Queen Anne’s Bounty 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The inherited wealth of benefices has accumulated, 
in historical sequence, under the three categories of 
produce, land, and trustee securities. ‘Tithes represented 
originally one-tenth of the produce of the local soil, but 
in 1836, these dues were finally commuted to a money 
charge, varying with the annual value of corn. The 
1925 Act stabilised the charge at a low level, set up a 
redemption fund, and transferred the collection of tithe 
to a central body, Queen Anne’s Bounty. Finally, since 
anti-tithe agitation increased, the 1936 Act abolished 
tithes and paid compensation on the basis of {91 of 
Government stock for every £100 of tithe rent-charge 
that could be proved valid—a difficult task. Annual pay- 
ments in respect of tithes, made at 3 per cent, now 
amount to roughly £1,500,000—25 per cent less than 
previously. Still in existence as well, however, are various 
corn rents (representing tithes commuted under local 
Acts prior to 1836), which yield about£300,000 annually. 
In the same group of antiquities may be placed house 
rents, levied medievally on certain houses in certain 
towns—notably Battle in Sussex—which are still col- 
lected. Glebe land belongs to the clergy by tradition or 
gift, and in a few parishes is valuable enough by itself 
to support the incumbent. It cannot be evaluated for the 
country as a whole. 

The second source of inherited wealth is the funds 
held by Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners as trustees. The first bedy was set up in 
1704 to provide “for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poor clergy,” the second was set up in 
1836, the offspring of two Royal Commissions and of 
the reforming zeal of that period, to “ make provision 
for the cure of souls.” The aim of both has been to help 
poorer benefices. Both were originally financed exclu- 
sively from ecclesiastical sources—the former out of the 
“ first fruits and tenths,” dues originally paid to the Pope 
and confiscated by Henry VIII, which yielded a stan- 
dardised sum of about £15,000 and were only abolished 
in 1926 ; the latter out of surplus revenues created by the 
adjustment of ancient episcopal and cathedral endowments. 
Later, however, Queen Anne’s Bounty was granted, a 
total of £1,100,000, by Parliament. Both bodies have 
made numerous capital grants from their funds to indi- 
vidual parishes, originally of land and later af securities. 
Some funds are held at the risk of the benefices con- 
cerned, but most at the risk of the two central bodies, 
which allow a fixed rate of interest, currently 3 per cent. 
Both bodies, by skilful capital investment throughout a 
long era of high yields, have increased their original 
resources almost a hundredfold. The common fund of the 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners, much the more important 
body, now yields annually about £3,250,000, of which 
approximately {£2.11 million represents guaranteed pay- 
ments to clergy. Queen Anne’s Bounty is now responsible 
for annual payments to clergy of about £270,000. 

* 


The main sources of income of the clergy can now be 
usefully summarised. According to the pre-war figures 
parochial incumbents receive annually (a) £2.34 million 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty in respect of tithes compensa- 
tion and grants ; (b) £1.6 million from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in grants; (c) £1 million odd from private 
endowments held by the Commissioners ; (d) £0.55 million 
from voluntary local contributions. These sums total £53 
million—the same figure, curiously enough, as was 
reached, after excluding certain items, by the 1924 Com- 
mission of Enquiry into the Property and Revenues of the 
Church. In addition, incumbents receive smaller 
amounts from the lease of glebe land and property, 
from private endowments held locally or by the 
diocese, from charitable sources, diocesan funds, and 
voluntary societies, from private gifts by the patron and 
by parishioners, and from manorial rights. Curates 
receive {£480,000 from local contributions, £190,000 
in stipends under schemes of the Commissioners, 
£90,000 out of the income of incumbents, and com- 
paratively small amounts from endowments, voluntary 
societies and diocesan funds. Bishops are entirely 
paid from the funds of the Commissioners at a cost 
of £120,000, archdeacons and the chapters of cathedrals 
mainly so, at a cost of £30,000 and £182,000 respectively. 

The fact that the incumbent of a parish has the longest 
and most complicated wage-sheet in the world does not 
mean that he is well or even adequately paid. In fact, he 
is, for the most part, paid shockingly badly by comparison 
with any other comparable profession or occupation. The 
estimates of the 1924 Commission indicated an average 
income of £426 for beneficed clergy and £225 for curates. 
Incomes of benefices are still very unequal. The Com- 
missioners now operate a scheme designed to secure fixed 
minimum incomes varying between £350 and £400 
according to population. But in cases, of which there are 
still a number, where population is less than 300, their 
standard is £300, and any assistance is conditional upon 
an equivalent grant from the Diocesan Board of Finance. 
The recent Commission of the House of Bishops esti- 
mated that nearly three-quarters of all incumbents have 
incomes between £300 and £500, but several hundreds 
have still less than £300, while an eighth get from £600 
up to £2,000 and more. The Commission’s first recom- 
mendation was that a calculation of all net benefice in- 
comes should be made on a single standardised basis. 

The Church needs new money. To attract it, the Com- 
missioners and the Bounty frequently meet private bene- 
factions with grants of their own. The value of the 
Church’s endowments, far from multiplying as in the last 
century, is now on the decline..The Commissioners cur- 
rently set aside £150,000 annually for investments 
depreciation, and until recently had to allow £80,000 
against the redemption of coal royalties. The Com- 
missioners have, as well, a certain moral need to 
prove themselves good landlords, which impartial in- 
vestigations have in the main showed them to be. Clear- 
ance of bad property on their London estates has been 
extensive, if uncompleted, and they have adopted the 
sympathetic methods of house estate management intro- 
duced by Octavia Hill. The more lurid stories of Church 
income derived from immoral or slum houses relate to 
property over which the Commissioners have no effective 
control. Their especially vulnerable position perhaps limits 
the profits of the Commissioners. They expect a return 
of 3 per cent on new housing schemes. 

So far attention has been confined to the incomes of the 
clergy. In addition, recent measures of the Church 
Assembly have provided increased finance and supervision 
for various welfare purposes. The “ parochial system ” 
has necessitated steps to prevent an incumbent placing 
extra burdens on his successors by his own remissness. 
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The Dilapidations Measures (1923 and 1929) set up 
diocesan dilapidations boards which make quinquennial 
surveys of all parsonages and authorise the necessary 
repairs. Annual contributions from the incumbent, esti- 
mated on his house’s condition, are paid to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, which acts as central financial authority for the 
scheme and is also, since 1938, responsible for the sale 
and repurchase of all parsonage houses. The whole of its 
annual surplus, roughly £75,000, is now used in grants 
and loans towards the cost of dilapidations and the im- 
provement of parsonages. The Commissioners also con- 
tribute towards the latter object. The Church Assembly 
set up its own Pensions Board in 1926, which replaced 
the older method of taxing benefices down to a minimum 
of £300 in favour of the retired incumbent by a contri- 
butory scheme. Assistance to this scheme is glven by 
annual grants from the Central Board of Finance 
(£50,000) and from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
(£187,000 in 1938). 
* 


The picture that has been drawn is one of a localised 
and immobile financial system, with its foundations un- 
changed and many of its anomalies intact from the 
medieval era—a picture calculated to delight the anti- 
quary and to infuriate the efficiency expert. The Church’s 
resources, chained to particular benefices, could not be 
shifted to accord with the tremendous shifts in popula- 
tion and in needs, created by the Industrial Revolution. 
Nor has there been any central body to shift them, while 
the new Church Assembly has only a minor control over 
finance. Indeed, with the passage of time, the variety of 
financial authorities has multiplied, not diminished. New 
needs have certainly produced greater activity but less 
centralisation. The Church can now boast a division of 
powers which would have pleased Montesquieu, and which 
possesses indeed many of the advantages he enumerated. 
Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners are independent and disinterested bodies, with a 
tradition of benevolent administration and of personal 
attention, free from the dangers of over-centralisation and 
bureaucracy which might affect a representative central 
authority. They are in no sense democratic. The Bounty 
possesses nearly 700 Governors; which include all King’s 
Counsel and the Mayors of certain cities, although in 
practice only a majority of the bishops and a dozen or so 
laymen attend its meetings. The Commissioners comprise 
most prominent ecclesiastics, five Ministers of State, two 
Judges, and twelve laymen—nine appointed by the Crown 
and three by the Primate. At the same time, the parson’s 
freehold and his (more or less) guaranteed income help 
to ensure his freedom of action and of doctrine. Even the 
system of patronage, now rendered virtually unsaleable 
and involving an increasing transfer of rights from lay to 
ecclesiastical patrons, does, by making a great variety of 
persons responsible for clerical appointments, help to 
secure a corresponding catholicity of viewpoints within 
the Church. Many claim that the “ parochial system 
has secured a sturdy parsonical independence and a re- 
silience of new movements within the Church of England. 

But, even if great advantages can be conceded to the 
present system—and there are offsetting disadvantages. 
such as the immobility of the clergy, the irresponsibility 
of some appointments, and the damaging effect of a guar- 
anteed income—the fact remains that the Church has 
failed, under it, to find the powers or the initiative for a 
redirection of its resources to meet new needs. Much 
work has been done towards establishing minimum 
standards of income and satisfactory schemes of welfare 
and housing. But it is not enough to prop up from below ; 
financial—quite apart from moral—considerations demand 
that any surplus on top should be scooped off for the 
general good of the ecclesiastical community. Closely con- 
nected with the redistribution of finance is the reorganisa- 
tion of areas, towards which only moderate progress has 
been made or is possible under the Union of Benefice 
Measures. These needs are urgent. It has been agreed by 
successive commissions of enquiry that, without the work 
of patching up done by the Commissioners and the Bounty, 
the parochial system would have collapsed long ago. 
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Interregnum in France 


N the course of the last week or so General de Gaulle 
twice reshuffled his Government. The first change 
altered the composition of the Provisional Government, 
as fixed at Algiers, very little. Two representatives of the 
Resistance in France became Ministers ; but the Algiers 
team remained in control of all the politically important 
departments. This first Ministry on the soil of liberated 
France was short-lived. General de Gaulle had not taken 
into account two factors in the new situation: the under- 
standable desire of the men who had led the resistance in 
France to have a decisive say in the management of affairs; 
and the vigorous reassertion of the political parties. After 
a_ protest from: the National Council of Resistance, 
which was strongly echoed by a large section of the 
reborn French press, he reformed his Government last 
Saturday. . 

The readiness of General de Gaulle to meet his critics 
half-way, and to do so promptly, points to two conclusions. 
In the first place, disappointment with the composition 
of his Algiers Government -must have been strong and 
unmistakable. In the second, General de Gaulle has 
shown himself a much more realistic and shrewd tactician 
than many of his critics supposed. He has correctly realised 
that only a Government based on a broad political coalition 
has any chance of leading France out of the inevitable 
confusion of these days—and that only in such a coalition 
can Gaullism play the leading role to which it aspires. 

The formation of the new Government was accompanied 
by two political acts. The much discussed Press Law, 
conceived at Algiers, has been happily discarded. A nation 
reawakened to independent life could hardly be expected 
to accept official tutelage over its newspapers. In fact, the 
peculiar feature of the present position in France is pre- 
cisely the uncommonly important role which the press is 
playing in the absence of any normal representative institu- 
tions. The Fourth Republic may or may not become a 
parliamentary democracy; but in the first weeks or 
months of its existence its press is the only genuine 
expression of public opinion. 

The other political act was General de Gaulle’s solemn 
declaration that L’Etat Frangais 4 la Pétain has been 
abolished and that “ legally the Republic has never ceased 
to exist.” Instead of producing the birth certificate of a new 
Republic, as had been forecast, General de Gaulle has 
certified that old one is still alive; and the orthodox 
believers in the Third Republic may well regard this as a 
triumph. But the triumph is not very real. If the Republic 
—one might ask—has legally never ceased to exist, why 
has M. Lebrun, its last President, not returned to the 
Champs Elysées? Is the Constitution of 1875 still valid 
or only its invalidation, voted at Algiers? The fact is that 
France has now entered a period of constitutional and 
political interregnum. In making this declaration, General 
de Gaulle paid tribute to the undefined but determined 
popular desire to see the restoration of freedom and civil 
liberties rather than of specific constitutional forms. 
France is living through another “ spring of the people ” ; 
and now as in 1848 its people take almost for granted the 
continuity of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, the articles of 
faith of its First Republic. It is the Republic that goes on, 
not a particular version of it. 

The actual state of affairs is most clearly reflected in 
the composition of the new Government, At first sight, 
this Government looks very much like one of the typical 
Governments of the Third Republic. It is based on a 
coalition of parties ; it might easily be confused with a 
Government of the Cartel de Gauche, or of the Popular 
Front; and its composition would seem to reflect a 
balance of political forces in France. But it also reflects 
an implicit break with the Third Republic. Its Minister 
of State is M. Jeanneney, the President of the last 
Senate. The last occasion on which M. Jeanneney acted 
as President of the Senate was towards the end of 1942, 
when, together with M. Herriot, the President of the 


Chamber of Deputies, he addressed the courageous ietter 
to Pétain in which, ex officio, they accused the Marshal 
of having abused his constitutional powers. By accept- 
ing office in this new Government, M. Jeanneney has 
automatically surrendered his title of President of the 
Senate. He is the link in the Government between the 
Third Republic and the new regime ; but he also sym- 
bolises the former’s self-effacement. 

The orthodoxy of the Third Republic is dead, But the 
orthodoxy of the Fourth Republic has not yet asserted 
itself. Among the Algiers Ministers who have now dis- 
appeared is the former Commissioner of the Interior, M. 
d’Astier, whose uncompromising Gaullism made it 
impossible for him to remain in control of the Ministry 
of the Interior. His successor is the Socialist, M. Tixier. 
This is another of General de Gaulle’s realistic conces- 
sions to the radical, Left wing mood of liberated France. 
Together with M. d’Astier went M. Bonnet, the author, 
or co-author, of the unfortunate Press Law, as well as M. 
Philip, General de Gaulle’s right-hand man at Algiers. 
These dismissals are counter-balanced by the exclusion 
from the Government of personalities whose political 
complexion has not been Gaullist—Messieurs Monet, 
Massigu, Grenier and Le Troquer. 

M. Bidault, the President of the National Council of 
Resistance and now Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a 
Christian Democrat. So are M. de Menthon, M. Pleven 
and M. Tietgen. The Christian Democrats will exert a 
considerable influence. Control of the Ministry of Justice 
will presumably put them in a position to direct, or guide, 
the “ purge ”—a crucial process in French politics now— 
with moderation. They also control the Ministry of 
Information, an inestimable instrument for shaping public 
opinion. 

The strictly Gaullist faction controls, through M. 
Diethelm, the army, which General de Gaulle, if his 
views expressed in the “ Army of the Future” are not 
to be regarded as out-of-date, considers to be the decisive 
instrument of any political coup. The Ministries of Edu- 
cation and War Prisoners are also in the hands of pure 
Gaullists. These, too, are key-positions, especially since the 
mood of the returning prisoners will have a decisive in- 
fluence on the outcome of the first elections. The Socialists 
will have to struggle with administrative chaos in the 
Ministry of the Interior, and with the high prices of 
agricultural produce at the Ministry of Agriculture. They 
have also taken over the traditional department of con- 
tinental Socialists in coalition Cabinets—the Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs. The Communists hold the non- 
political portfolios of Air and Health ; and they have ex- 
pressed their discontent with the small number of seats 
in the Government allotted to them. The Radicals have 
taken over the departments of Food (M. Giacobbi) and of 
National Economy (M. Mendes-France). 

This last Ministry has been newly created in order to 
coordinate the activities of all the economic departments. 
M. Mendes-France will try to steer a cautious economic 
course in face of the widespread demand for the nationalisa- 
tion of industries ; and he will have under him as Minister 
of Production the trade unionist, M. Lacoste. The 
Ministry of Finance has been taken over by M. Lepercq, 
an industrialist and a resister since 1940, whose appoint- 
ment seems calculated to refute the identification of Big 
Business with “ collaboration ”"—though some people on 
the Left will argue that Sodom ought not to be allowed to 
escape because of the few righteous in its midst. 

This then is the balance of forces in General de Gaulle’s 
new Government. It seems very likely that this Coalition 
will be able to weather the storms with which the inter- 
regnum may be fraught—though more slight shifts inside 
the Coalition are likely. General de Gaulle himself has 
somewhat cryptically described its programme as “la 
révolution par la loi.” The course of events has still to 
reveal the real content of that “ revolution ” as well as that 
of the “law ” which is to govern it. 





NOTES OF 


These weeks, with the war brought at last on to 
German soil, are a time of the strongest contrasts. While 
the most bitter fighting is still going on in the Battle of 
Western Europe, with no public sign from the beaten 
enemy of any wish to abandon the hopeless struggle, the 
people of this country, freed from the black-out and from 
the most irksome of home defence duties, are already dis- 
counting the approach of peace by a spreading mood of 
half-holiday. While it has still to be shown whether the 
Germans, so characteristically dogged in their use of purely 
malicious devices against the obdurate inhabitants of this 
island, are in a position, after their military disasters and 
retreat, to renew the bombardment of Britain by other 
means, and-from remoter sites, Londoners are crowding back 
from the safe areas, sure that the Battle of London is as 
decisively over as the Battle of France. While the duration 
of both the fighting and ‘(technical difficulties apart) of the 
domestic danger still depends upon the unsolved problem 
of whether the Nazi leaders can induce the docile German 
population to continue their resistance after the defeat 
of the German Army—which is practically accomplished— 
it is generally believed that the winning of these last battles 
will promptly make an end of the war itself 


*x 


It is abundantly right and very well deserved that, after 
five dreary years, the people should feel to the full the 
assurance of victory ; and there has been no slackening of 
work. The last battle and the final resistance may be hard- 
fought and costly, but the delay cannot be long. All this 
is good ground for a lightening of hearts. But it is no 
ground at all for undoing the good work achieved by the 
mass evacuation of London, until it is quite sure that the 
last Parthian shots have been fired. There may still be 
danger—as indeed several Ministers have said, somewhat 
quietly. The trouble is that they have also said, much more 
loudly, that the Battle of London is over, which is strategi- 
cally and tactically true, but not in the sense that no more 
hostile fire can now be expected. The Government should 
be frank. Families will not be kept away from London by 
manacing statistics about the number of damaged houses. 
They will either come back in the hope of speeding up the 
repair of their own dwellings or else, if their homes are un- 
damaged, they will not take the warning as applying to them. 
If Ministers are sure the last shot has been fired, then of 
cofirse the flow back can continue without risk. But if they 
are not, it is their duty to make their appeal for patience 
much more explicit. 


* 


State of Emergency 


When Parliament meets the Government will quickly 
be made aware of a deep anxiety about the adequacy of the 
preparations that have been made for the first and imme- 
diate needs of peace. The reply that a very great volume of 
preliminary work has been accomplished on all the major 
matters of peacetime policy will be admitted, but not re- 
garded by any party as a sufficient answer. Beside the White 
Papers (to be rounded off in a few days by three more, on 
demobilisation, social insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion) there has been only one Act, the Education Act ; and 
that is to be, sine die, a dead letter. In the tens of thousands 
of words in these Government pronouncements, there is a 
dangerous dearth of actual decisions.. This is no more, and 
no less, than Mr Churchill promised—the agenda for the 
next election, but not a policy. But the consequences of 
this painstaking diffidence may be disastrous. Towns 
cannot be planned, sites cannot be chosen for 
houses or schools, homes cannot be built for returning sol- 
diers, the conversien of industry and trade to peace purposes 
cannot even be contemplated. This, it seems, is the conse- 
quence of Coalition—abundant good intentions, but no re- 
sults. The contrast between this alarming state of confusion 
and indecision and the bold, imaginative and triumphant 
planning of the war itself is tragic. Only by acting when 
Parliament meets with the urgency that marked the pro- 
ceedings in May, 1940, can the Government avert a grave 
setback in our home affairs in the very moment of military 
victory. 
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THE WEEK 


Quebec Again 


The gathering of Service officials round the President 
and Mr Churchill at Quebec suggests that military plan- 
ning will have a high priority on the Conference’s agenda. 
From this it should follow that discussions on the Far East 
will occupy the centre of the stage, for in Europe most of 
the military planning has presumably been already com- 
pleted, and it is in the Pacific that the principles of col- 
laboration and joint action have now to be clearly mapped 
out. There is another reason for supposing that European 
problems may take a second place. Marshal Stalin, though 
invited to the Conference, has excused himself on the 
grounds of his military preoccupation with the Eastern 
Front. Nor would it be possible to come to final decisions 
about Germany in the absence of any representative of 
France. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that the British and 
American delegates will take the most pressing European 
problems into consideration and reach common decisions 
on their solution, or, at any rate, on the principles accord- 
ing to which solutions should be sought. There has been 
too much evidence during the last two years that the British 
and American Governments have allowed themselves to be 
drawn away from their original outlook and statements of 
principle, and led almost to the position of adopting policies 
in direct contradiction to their own pledges and interests. 
Today the military balance has been redressed in their 
favour. American troops have entered Germany—the first 
of all the Allies—and British forces are within a few miles 
of the German frontier. Any sense of modesty which an 
inadequate military performance may have induced in the 
past can now be laid completely aside. If the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter on the rights of nations, on national 
self-determination, on the treatment of a defeated enemy, 
really represent the considered views of the British and 
American Governments, they can now be stated without 
any diffidence. The only thing that could weaken the posi- 
tion of the Western Allies on these points of principle would 
be a failure on their part to speak with a single voice. Thus, 
although no final decisions on Europe can be taken at 
Quebec, the opportunity must be grasped to formulate a 
common Anglo-American approach and confession of faith. 
A final decision must always be the outcome of bargaining 
and compromise, but they bargain least efficiently who least 
know their own minds. 


x * 


Belgium : The First Phase 


The liberation of Belgium has revealed a country very 
far removed from the perplexing problems and the revolu- 
tionary fervour of its neighbour, France. The Government 
has now been back over a week and the political and eco- 
nomic life of the country is being restored in a calm and 
orderly fashion. The reason is not only that the Belgians 
are, on the whole, a stable and unexcitable people, but that 
the political life of Belgium during the occupation has not 
been disturbed by any major political rift, such as was 
created by the existence of Vichy. Even the King’s position 
does not seem to be creating any real difficulties. There 
appears to be little popular support for him in any of the 
political groupings, and while it is generally assumed that 
the monarchy will continue, it is quite possible that King 
Leopold himself will have to give way in favour of his son. 
The Pierlot Government is to report to both Chambers of 
Parliament on September 19th. M. Pierlot will give an ac- 
count of the Government’s conduct of affairs in London and 
M. Brunot, Minister of State, will reply on behalf of Parlia- 
ment. On the two succeeding days the two Chambers are 
to fill the gaps in their ranks created by death or collabora- 
tion, and will go on to discuss the problem of the Regency. 
This quiet resumption of ordinary political life has been 
made possible by the extent to which the three great political 
parties—the Liberals, the Catholics and the Socialists—have 
kept in contact during the years of occupation and concerted 
together their plans for the reorganisation of Belgium’s 
political life. They will almost certainly demand the resigna- 
tion of M. Pierlot and the formation of a new Cabinet based 
on the men who have remained in Belgium throughout the 
occupation. The only problem is the extent to which these 
men will be drawn from groups other than the three official 
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parties. The resistance movement has not been on a very 
large or on a very political scale. The Government seems to 
be having little difficulty in bringing it under organised 
control. An assembly representing most of the groups has 
already decided on measures to register the right of resisters 
to carry arms and has apparently agreed unanimously to a 
Government suggestion that the resisters should be 
demobilised as soon as possible. The only likely source of 
friction is the Communist Party. The Communists were a 
neghkgible group before the war, but they have grown con- 
siderably during the course of the occupation. They now de- 
mand seats in any reconstructed Cabinet. The three main 
political parties are reported to be divided on this issue, the 
Liberals in favour of the inclusion of Communists, the 
Catholics sceptical about their continued influence, the 
Socialists divided but partly hostile. If it proves impossible 
in the course of the coming months to reorganse Belgium’s 
economic life and to remedy the desperate food situation, 
this dispute may well swell up into proportions of a first- 
class political crisis. 


x * * 


Dominions Conference 


There is no set agenda for the Conference of British 
and Dominions Labour ‘parties which opened in .London 
this week. The discussion, which is expected to last for three 
weeks, will cover a very wide range of war and peace 
problems. The Conference will not be in any sense con- 
clusive or binding, but the fact that Commonwealth Labour 
representatives should meet at this final stage of the war, is 
in itself valuable, and it is very fitting that the meeting should 
coincide with the loftier discussions at Quebec and Dum- 
barton Oaks. The delegates represent Labour movements 
at different stages of development, and with varying 
degrees of influence in their countries. In Australia and 
New Zealand, Labour is the Government. In Britain, it is a 
part of the Government. In Canada, the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation is a young body, whose influence in 
Canadian politics has been growing strongly. In South 
Africa, on the other hand, the Labour movement is rela- 
tively weak. There is unanimity among the parties about the 
immediate aim—the defeat of Fascist aggression; and if 
the Australian or New Zealand delegates had any lingering 
doubts about British Labour’s determination to wage total 
war on Japan, these should have been dispelled by Mr Attlee 
and Mr Morrison at the opening session. The Conference 
(with the explicit support of British Labour Ministers) has 
also reaffirmed its agreement about the long-term aim of 
Socialism, and about international cooperation for the rais- 
ing of world standards of living. Quite apart from questions 
of political organisation, there are many issues of deep 
concern to Labour which transcend party or sectional con- 
siderations. Some, indeed, have already been agreed upon by 
the Governments, and incorporated in the Philadelphia 
Charter of the International Labour Organisation. And, 
though problems of full employment, international trade, 
social security, colonial welfare and emigration, can only be 
settled by the Governments concerned, the Labour move- 
ments in each country, whether or no they are represented 
in the Government, must make their contribution to the 
solution. If this Dominions Conference can agree about 
the means, and can devise a practical programme, in addi- 
tion to paying lip-service to well-worn principles, time will 
have been well spent. The next step might well be to extend 
the discussions, and for the British Labour movement to 
call the much-postponed world conference of trade unions. 


* * * 


Labour and the Coalition 


As the end of the war in Europe approaches, specula- 
tion is increasing about the Labour Party’s attitude towards 
a general election and about the general alignment of 
political parties immediately after the war. Labour’s National 
Executive met on Wednesday to discuss its attitude, and 
though no statement has yet been issued, it is possible 
to assess the yeneral lines ot policy agreed upon. Labour 
is at all costs determined not to have “another 1918 ”"— 
that is, Labour is opposed to a “coupon” election. The 
election of 1918 resulted in a resounding defeat for 
Labour which stood in opposition. To hold such an 
election again, it is argued, simply to capitalise the fact 
of victory, without any policies or clear cut issues, would 
be quite unrepresentative of opinion in the Armed Forces, 
and possibly of the mass of the electorate. The Labour leaders 
have also stated a determination not to have “ another 1931,” 
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though some of the rank and file have their doubts. Mr 
Attlee gave a pledge to last year’s Conference that the 
Labour Ministers would be bound by the decision of the 
party whether or not to continue in thé Coalition, and that 
this decision would be taken by a special party conference, 
to be called when hostilities with Germany ceased, or as 
soon as the question of a general election arose. The post- 
poned Whitsun Conference is now fo be held in London 
in December, by which time the first of these conditions 
should have been fulfilled. But the war with Japan will go 
on. Mr Morrison, speaking to the representatives of the 
Dominions Labour parties, emphasised the indivisibility of 
the war against Germany and Japan; and he recalled the 
circumstances and the reasons which had caused Labour to 
take office in the all-party Government. But when Labour 
joined the Government there was of course no Japanese 
enemy, and when the party at Bournemouth in 1940 autho- 
rised its representatives to “support the Government in its 
effort to secure a swift victory and a just peace,” it was 
thinking of Germany alone. Whether the Labour Members 
should ‘stay 1n the Government until Japan also has been 
defeated, whether Mr Bevin should remain to organise the 
orderly demobilisation of the millions he has mobilised, 
whether the Labour party would not earn public censure 
if it left the helm as the ship reached harbour—these are 
considerations which the Conference, when it does meet, 
will be asked to weigh. There will be a strong demand tor 
the immediate witlidrawal of Labour Ministers from the 
Government by constituency parties which have all along 
been pressing for an end to the electoral truce. But it is pos- 
sible that the view that Labour should see the Japanese 
war out first will prevail. Both sides will be preparing 
their plans for an appeal to the country. Marital relations 
will become increasingly strained, but Labour will probably 
cling on, rather than precipitate a divorce. 


* * * 
Russian Armies on the Turkish Border 


The Red Army, in its advance across southern Dobruja, 
along the Black Sea coast, is approaching Turkey’s Euro- 
pean frontier. German propaganda has been using this fact 
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to arouse fears in Turkey ; when the Russians reach the 
Turkish border, it is said, they will declare war on Turkey, 
just as they declared war on Bulgaria when their armies 
advanced to the Bulgarian frontier. The bogy may perhaps 
have some effect in Ankara. The undercurrent of tension 
between Russia and Turkey has never quite disappeared. 
The Russian press a short time ago vented its discontent 
with Turkey’s neutrality in terms almost as sharp as those 
used against Bulgaria. Turkey, too, was accused of giving 
shelter to the Germans and of spinning an anti-Soviet 
intrigue. What the German propagandists have overlooked 
is the military and political differences between Turkey and 
Bulgaria. The Russians insisted on the transit of their troops 
through Bulgaria when those troops were engaged in the 
pursuit of the Germans, and wanted to join hands with 
the Jugoslav guerillas. Turkey cannot possibly be regarded 
as transit ground, and Turkish territory has not been used 
by the Germans as a base of operations against Russia, In 
addition, Bulgaria has been in a state of war with Great 
Britain and the United States, whereas Turkey, though 
neutral, has been an ally of Great Britain. 


* * * 


The Outlook in Bulgaria 


The Russian declaration of war ‘on Bulgaria was fol- 
lowed by the formation of a new Bulgarian Government 
last Saturday, headed by M. Kimon Georgiev and Colonel 
Veltchev, the well-known leaders of the Military League, an 
organisation with a somewhat chequered record in Bul- 
garian’s domestic policy. In 1923 the Military League organ- 
ised the coup d’état against the Peasant Government headed 
by Stambulisky and paved the way for military dictatorship 
in Sofia. In 1934 the League carried out another successful 
coup d’état, but a year later it was unsaddled by King 
Boris. Georgiev and Veltchev were the “colonels of the 
Bulgarian Left.” Their programme was a curious combina- 
tion of dictatorial methods and opposition to the Saxe- 
Coburg dynasty, an opposition which bordered on plain 
Republicanism. In foreign policy the League was opposed 
to the pro-Axis orientation of Bozhilov and Filov, though 
in recent years its leaders had no chance of making 
their voices heard in Bulgaria. Only the newly appointed 
Foreign Minister, Petko Stainov, whe was a member of 
the Sobranye, was able to put on record a cautiously dis- 
sentient viewpoint. The first step of the new rulers were 
to depose the three Regents who were responsible for Bul- 
garian foreign policy in recent years, and to appoint new 
men in their place. The reports that one of the Regents, 
Pavlov, has been a Communist have so far not been borne 
out ; nor is it clear whether or to what extent the bloc of 
the Bulgarian Left—the National Front—participates in 
the new Government. If it does not participate, then a 
reconstruction of the Gevernment may be expected soon. 
It is a fact that in the Balkans, as elsewhere in Europe, the 
defeats of the Third Reich and the collapse of native dicta- 
torship bring popular forces into action ; and that the form 
of Government held to be most suitable for the time being 
is a coalition of pro-Allied military groups with the peasant 
parties and the Communists. How stable these coalitions 
will prove cannot be foreseen. In Bulgaria the new outlook 
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is most likely to lead to the expulsion of the Saxe-Coburg 
dynasty and possibly to the establishment of a Republic. 


* * x 


Greek Unity 


The Greek Government has moved from Cairo to 
Italy, from where it hopes soon to be able to transfer its 
seat to liberated Greece. Before its departure from Cairo 
the Government was at last enlarged by the inclusion of 
five Ministers representing the EAM and the Communist 
Party. At the same time three Liberal Ministers, including 
M. Venizelos the younger, resigned ostensibly as a protest 
against M. Papandreou’s unwillingness to disclose to his 
Cabinet colleagues the results of his talks with Mr Churchill 
in Rome. The reconciliation between the Greek Govern- 
ment and the EAM has now been followed by the dis- 
solution of the Political Committee of National Liberation, 
which was the potential rival to the Government in Greece 
itself. This is the first case in which such a Committee has 
left the stage without fuss and bother. In Jugoslavia, even 
after the reconciliation between the King and Marshal Tito, 
which was emphasised by the King’s message to Jugoslavia 
last Tuesday, the Committee of National, Liberation con- 
tinues in existence as the actual provisional administration 
at home. The conciliatory policy of the EAM is explained 
by the moderating influence of the Russian military mission 
in Greece, as well as by the fact that the EAM has not 
thrown up a leader of Marshal Tito’s stature. Meanwhile, 
the Germans are reported to be withdrawing from the 
southern provinces of Greece ; and the Greek Government 
—it is hoped—will be able to return home, with the risks 
cf civil strife greatly lessened. 


x. * 


Policy for Restriction 


While economists are trying to evolve a policy for 
wealth, and social reformers are grappling with the problems 
of a policy for health, certain retail trade associations and 
allied bodies are making careful plans to promote a policy for 
restriction. From the various fields of the distributive trade 
come proposals and projects that reveal, with striking clarity 
and ingenuousness, the spirit of the united front. For 
example, the Typewriter Trades’ Association, representing 
403 firms or 97 per cent of the industry in this country, is 
seeking to expand its activities by trading in such mechanical 
devices as postal franking machines and duplicators—and 
by employing the special device of price regulation. This 
is admitted by the general secretary of the Association, who 
contends that some such method must be employed in the 
“tracking down and prosecuting of the black market.” 
Similarly, the National Federation of Grocers’ and Pro- 
vision Dealers’ Association in a report of its post-war plans 
committee suggests that a limit should be imposed on the 
growth of the big chain stores after the war: 

Unless a halt is called to this extension of big business, 
consumers will find themselves with no shopping choice, but 
between the tentacles of the chain store octopus or the co- 
operative octopus. 

This specious argument overlooks the real economic 
function of the chain store system with its advantages 0} 
bulk buying and standardised service. The chain stores have 
not so far been guilty of the major sins of monopoly control, 
and the benefits derived from their operational efficiency 
are not infrequently passed on to the consumer. It is, of 
course, a complete distortion of the facts to suggest that 
the co-operative societies are harmful to the public interest ; 
and the distortion becomes an absurdity when it is coupled 
with the objection that dividends should not be distributed 
on price-fixed branded articles. Another association, that 
of the Motor Agents, is very worried about the used-car 
market—the black sheep in the white flock of manufac- 
turers, dealers and distributing agents. The association sug- 
gests that used cars should be sold only through a licensed 
motor agent on a price-scale fixed by the Board of Trade. 
There would be a general welcome for any reasonable 
measures to check the wartime second-hand car racket, but 
it is evident that the association is thinking in terms that 
include the post-war years—and in particular of the time 
when ex-Service cars appear on the market. The associa- 
tion’s declared view is that “not only for the welfare o! 
the retail trade, but in the interests of the community, 
some control over all used vehicles and a control of entry 
to the trade is necessary. 
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Soldiers in Business 


At a time when in the interests of the demobilised 
fighters every effort should be made to open the gates of 
the retail trades it would seem that energies are concerted 
jn an attempt to keep them shut. Ex-shopkeepers who want 
to get a good place in the queue for resuming business are 
advised to obtain form RTR2 from their local Chamber 
of Commerce or Chamber of Trade or Citizens’ Advice 
Bureau, and to make application to the Board of Trade. 
Thus, apparently, the soldier now at the front who hopes 
to re-start a business that has become a war casualty is to 
be penalised. He is unable at present to attend to the 
formalities that will earn him a place in the queue. There 
is something wrong here, surely. Meanwhile, the task of 
rehabilitating the businesses of ex-Servicemen is being 
undertaken by the British Legion. It is difficult to imagine 
a more unpromising approach to the task the Legion has 
set itself than by doing this in collaboration with the trade 
associations. The trade associations, if they are judged by 
their recent activities and schemes for development, are 
avowedly restrictive. They have quite openly declared their 
attitude against non-shop trading in markets and street 
markets—a method of distribution which has been recom- 
mended by Sir Daniel Hall as one of the most useful means 
of reducing distributive costs. As the war comes to its close 
the trade associations become more outspoken. 


¥ ¥ * 
A National Fire Service 


The Government’s decision to reduce fireguard duties 
and to introduce further cuts in civil defence personnel 
at the beginning of next week, raises sharply the question 
of the future of the nation’s fire service. The National 
Fire Service as such is not directly affected by the changes 
which come into force on Sunday, though for some time 
the Service has been progressively reduced in strength as 
its members have been transferred to other Fighting Ser- 
vices. But it is easy to understand the concern for their 
future which members of the NFS now feel and the 
impatience expressed by the General Secretary of the Fire 
Brigades Union at the absence of any decision from the 
Home Secretary. This affects the wartime recruits, who will 
presumably be released according to the general pattern 
of demobilisation, and the prewar or regular firemen, who 
may or may not be returned to their former employers. 
Three years ago, when Mr Morrison took the step, neces- 
sary in the interests of the prompt and efficient handling 
of fire-bombs, of placing the fire brigades on a national 
basis, there were as many as fourteen hundred different 
municipal fire brigades in existence. These varied enor- 
mously in size, efficiency and funds. Though the 1938 
Fire Brigades Act laid down an optimum standard of one 
fireman to every thousand inhabitants, some areas were 
under-serviced and others were over-serviced. In some 
places, firemen were paid on.an hourly basis, so that as 
often as not, it was found more profitable to prolong a 


‘fire than to extinguish it as fast as possible. The war- 


time organisation has brought about a uniformity in pay, 
conditions and standards, a centralisation of training and 
a standardisation of equipment. It is essential that 
these advantages should be retained in peace-time, not 
only in the interests of the fire brigade employees them- 
selves, but in order to ensure the adequate fire protection 
of the public. At present, it seems possible that the brigades 
will be returned to their former owners. As an alternative 
the Fire Brigades Union has put forward a scheme for 
reorganisation in larger units than before the war, on a 
regional rather than a local basis. There is, however, some- 
thing to be said for retaining the fire brigades on a national 
basis, and for running them as a national concern. 


* * * 


Drinking in Two Wars 


One of the most striking differences between this war 
and the last has been the importance attached officially 
to national sobriety as an instrument of war production. 
In the last war, the drinking habits of the workers were 
generally held to be a direct menace to the efficient equip- 
ment of the fighting forces. There has been little such 
agitation this time. Sporadic, and for the most part un- 
founded, complaints against over-drinking by Service 
Women, munition workers or young boys and girls have 
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found the public unwilling ‘to believe that a few exceptions 
constitute a serious national danger. In the last war, Mr 
Lloyd George, as Minister of Munitions, was asked by 
employers to impose prohibition for the duration. Only 
by this means, so it was urged, could the war effort 
achieve the high rate of production required for victory. 
The Government finally set up the Liquor Control Board. 
By an Act of 1915, the Board was given full powers to 
control the sale of liquor in any specified area. It could 
acquire and close public houses and clubs, prohibit the 
sale of any particular liquor, and restrict the hours in which 
liquor of any kind could be sold. Permitted opening hours 
(since few public houses stayed open to serve only food 
or non-alcoholic drink) were reduced from 19} to 5} in 
London, and elsewhere from 16 to 6. This restriction of 
hours was only partially removed after the war was over, 
when hours were increased to 9 in London, 8 elsewhere 
and 5 on Sundays everywhere except in Scotland and 
Wales. The Board was also responsible for the No-Treating 
Order, which proved both unpopular and unsuccessful, and 
for the experiment in national ownership and control in 
the Carlisle area. Besides the Board, the Government used 
the weapon of food control to limit the consumption of 
liquor. The year’s output of beer in 1913-14 was 36,397,000 
standard barrels; by the Act of 1916 it was reduced to 
26 million. Early in 1917, the newly-appointed Food Con- 
troller attempted to cut it further to 10 million barrels, but 
discontent among the workers forced the Government to 
allow greater quantities of low-gravity beers to be brewed. 
After April, 1918, output was further restricted to an 
annual rate of about 12} million barrels. By the end of 
the war, consumption per head of beer had fallen from 
27.8 gallons a year to 10 gallons, and of spirits, from 0.7 
of a gallon to 0.33. It was plain from the facts, and is now 
even plainer, that a sharp line-of distinction can, and 
should, be drawn between drinking and drunkenness. 
Moreover, the days of “Genuine Old and Stunning at 2d. 
the pint” had gone for ever, and the brewing of lighter 
beers—“ Swipes” as it was contemptuously called during 


the war—was not entirely abandoned with the lifting of 
restrictions. 
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A Temperate People 


In this war, production of beer has not been cut nor 
have further restrictions been imposed on when and how 
and where people may buy it. Output was pegged to the 
amount produced in the year before the war, and this 
quantity was spun out by another 15 per cent through a 
reduction in the gravity. For many reasons, the supply tends 
to be inadequate, and local and temporary shortages have 
occurred from time to time. Cereals were allocated for 
distilling spirits until after the 1943 harvest; imports of 
wine and spirits have been almost completely cut off. The 
duty on beer, which was raised in the last war from 7s. 9d. 
per standard barrel to 25s. in 1917, was £4 at the outbreak 
of the present war. Since then it has been raised to 
£4 16s. 54d. Together with taxes on spirits and wines, the 
beer duty raised over £350 million in the year 1943-44, 
compared with £45.7 million in 1918 and £109 million in 
1937. The steady increase in revenue, however, has been 
almost entirely due to higher taxes rather than higher con- 
sumption. The remarkable sobriety of the present war 
compared with the last is in part, of course, a reflection of 
a gradual change in the drinking habits of the nation. 
Alcoholic consumption, on the whole, has been decreasing 
since the turn of the century. In the five years 1915-19 the 
average person drank 17.5 gallons of beer and over half a 
gallon of spirits. Between 1930 and 1935 he drank only 
13.3 gallons of beer and under a quarter of a gallon of spirits. 
Thus the agitation of extreme temperance reformers has 
tended to meet with a diminishing response, for lack of 
genuine grounds of complaint. Moreover, the unhappy 
experience of Prohibition in the United States has provided 
a warning rather than an example. Indeed, there are probably 
good grounds for reconsidering the wisdom of the Licensing 
Act of 1921. It may well be, of course, that the relatively 
temperate habits of this war have been partly due to the 
restrictions of the last war continued into the years of peace, 
and so into another war. Nevertheless, the partial removal 
of those restrictions in 1920 did not, except for a brief post- 
war boom, affect the gradual decline in alcoholic consump- 
tion—the result no doubt of changing social conditions and 
the widening choice of other leisure pursuits. At any rate, 
it is worth considering whether some extension of permitted 
hours after the war might not greatly improve the attrac- 
tiveness of this country as a holiday resort for foreigners. 
—and as a place for free Britons to live in. On all the 
evidence, this could be done without increasing the risk 
of drunkenness. In any case, it is more likely that the un- 
fortunately furtive air now associated with drinking might 
be better removed by improving the amenities and standards 
of public houses. To limit the times at which they may 
be used is to deny the real value of an integral part of our 
social landscape. 


* x x 


World Air Conference 


A date has at last been fixed for the long-awaited 
world conference on civil aviation. On Monday the Govern- 
ment of the United States let it be known that it has 
invited more than fifty nations to the conference which is 
to begin on November 1st. The conference will come none 
too soon, for the absence of an agreed international frame- 
work for civil aviation at the end of the war would not 
merely delay its development, but it might easily bring 
confusion and conflict instead of expansion and collabora- 
tion. The mere fact of the decision to call a conference 
suggests, further, that there is at least some basis of agree- 
ment between the United States and the British Common- 
wealth and, possibly, Russia. At the anniversary dinner of 
the Air Transport Auxiliary, Captain Balfour, Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Air, claimed that “ plans and programmes ” 
do in fact exist for an “orderly system of civil aviation” in 
preference to “uncontrolled international competitive 
chaos.” He did not divulge the nature of those plans or 
report on the stage reached in the informal discussions 
betweeen Lord Beaverbrook and American experts. Much 
will depend, obviously, on whether the British Common- 
wealth, or at least the Colonial Empire, is to be treated 
as a single unit or whether British cabotage is to be 
restricted ‘to the United Kingdom. The impending world 
conference once more emphasises the urgency of a decision 
on domestic policy, especially on the subject of depart- 
mental responsibility and on the conditions of participation 
in British air transport. A month ago Captain Balfour stated 
in the House of Commons that the Government had not 
made up its mind. On Monday he also admitted that in 
the construction of transports Britain was at a disadvantage 
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because, by agreement with the Allies, manufacturers in 
this country concentrated on combat types, leaving to others 
the supply of transports for joint use. 


x * *« 


Australian Budget 


The Commonwealth Budget for 1944-45 was tabled in 
the House of Representatives early this month. The back- 
ground of the Budget is the partial completion of capital 
works needed for war purposes and the mounting proportion 
of the national war effort which is being transferred from 
the direct production of war material to the provision of 
essential food supplies for the United Kingdom and other 
Allied governments. A large part of these and other supplies 
go to the United States forces in the Pacific area. Recipro- 
cal aid for this purpose amounted last year to £110 million 
(Australian currency), or 20 per cent of the total war ex- 
penditure of the Commonwealth and nearly twice that 
supplied in 1942-43. The heavy exports of food and war 
material, matched by stringent control of imports, have 
enabled the Government to repay a loan of £12 million 
raised in London in 1940 and 1941. It has also been able 
to pay for overseas war expenditure of £56 million. Rough 
estimates for this year’s Budget compared with the actual 
revenue and expenditure in 1943-4 are as follows :— 


£ Million 
1943-4 1944- 
War Expenditure... Puss Boe ... 544 = 
Non-war Expenditure = i ... 142 148 
Revenue—Taxation ... — — ... 270 286 
Other Sources oes — es = 39 39 
Deficiency... ee ss ae .- S77 328 


The estimated increase in non-war expenditure is mainly 
due to extension of social services. ‘The deficit of £328, £69 
million less than that for last year, will have to be raised 
in loans, and the Government have committed themselves to 
keeping Treasury Bill finance to the lowest possible level. 


* x , 
Staple Inn 


Staple Inn has been destroyed by a flying bomb—a 
sad and unlikely nemesis for a building which stood com- 
fortably clear of the Great Fire of 1666, but uncomfortably 
close to the great fires of 1940. Holborn will sadly miss 
the Inn, which has faced it unchanged probably since the 
sixteenth century. Within the Hall, some stained glass of 
great beauty dated from a still earlier period. Dickens 
noted Staple Inn—“a legal nook . . . to what obstructive 
purposes devoted, and at whose expense, this history 
knoweth not.” Nor did his contemporaries know either, 
although it seems certain that the legalism of the nook had 
by then ceased either to obstruct, construct, or instruct— 
for a Royal Commission, investigating rather later, found 
that the building belonged to the hospitable rather than 
the legal category of the word inn. Anyhow, its library had 
dwindled to a few books, reached by ladder to the gallery. 
Earlier than Dickens, Johnson wrote “ Rasselas” there. 
Earlier still, legalism was much in evidence, the Inn being 
a recognised Inn of Chancery, junior to the superior Inns 
of Court, catering for solicitors to the latter’s barristers. 
Yet earlier, in the thirteenth century—before the erection of 
the recently destroyed buildings—the word staple derives 
its connotation from the “stapel” goods in which the 
Hanseatic League were permitted by the Crown to trade 
on that spot. But later than Dickens, Staple Inn returned 
to an active réle, and, when the blow fell, the Institute of 
Actuaries, who have been assiduous in nurturing the crum- 
bling shell of their fine and worthy home, had just cele- 
brated a half-century’s residence. No skilful propping could 
hold modern explosive. The Institute—and London—have 
suffered a heavy loss. 


| Books Received 


How Widespread Are National Savings? By H. W. Singer, 
Ph.D. From the Manchester School, Vol 13, No. 2. 
Manchester Univ. Press. 19 pages. No price stated. 

Electricity: Public versus Private. Published by the Labour 

Research Department. 39 pages. 

Reconversion—The fob Ahead. By T. A. Livingston. Public 

Affairs Pamphlet, No. 94. 32 pages. Iroc. 


Belgian Handbook. Compiled by W. Ford. The Be'gian 


Information Office. 87 pages. 


Demobilisation. A Survey by the Melbourne Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 31 pages. Is. 
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Letters to 


the Editor: 


Terms tor Germany 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SirR,—If the letters you have published in connection 

with your article “Terms for Germany” are typical of 
informed opinion on this matter, I have found the ex- 
planation for a curious and hitherto mysterious phenomena. 
I have the impression (and a certain amount of proof) 
that as the prospects of military victory improve so a 
certain pessimistic outlook about the nature of the Peace 
increases, I am not referring to the fall in stock market 
values. 
' Broadly stated, your correspondents appear to suppose 
that in a Total War the good of Total Victory is 
synonymous with military victory. All that military victory 
does is to give the victors an opportunity and grave 
responsibility. This is a great deal, but the rest of the story, 
i.e, what use is made of the opportunity is the more 
important part of the business. 

In general, your correspondents and even your own 
article are almost wholly negative and destructive in their 
proposals. There is an implication in the correspondence 
that if we could abolish “The Germans,” peace would 
be secure. A moment’s thought will show that such aboli- 
tion would produce a large uninhabited area, and that the 
question as to which sovereign state would “own” it would 
be a very likely cause of war. The circumstance of two 
World Wars in one generation cannot adequately be ex- 
plained by pointing to the Germans. There are deep-seated 
evils in western civilisation, and modern Germany is the 
weak spot in the European polity. 

Germany is the boil on the back of the European neck, 
and whilst applying suitable local treatment to the boil, we 
must also do something to eradicate the poison which 
breaks out via the boil. To squeeze the boil and hack it 
about will not disinfect the system. 

As it is almost impossible to write sense about this 
subject without being accused of being “ pro-German,” will 
you permit me to remind your readers that from 1935-1939 
I consistently opposed Fascism and Nazism by every means 
open to me, and that the last paragraph of the last official 
communication Hitler ever sent to the British Government 
was exclusively devoted tc an attack on me.—Yours 
sincerely, STEPHEN KING-HALL 

House of Commons 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I am surprised to see that no coherent case against 
your thesis has yet been made in the voluminous cor- 
respondence you have published. I suggest that there are 
at least two avenues of attack upon your solution of the 
German problem :— 

The whole of your case is built on the assumption 
that public opinion in this country and elsewhere is what 
mathematicians call “an independent variable.” In other 
words, you disregard the indisputable fact that public 
opinion is a highly influenceable entity, and choose to take 
for granted something which, first, is not strictly pre- 
dictable, and, secondly, can certainly be influenced by the 
formidable array of modern propaganda tools. 

The solution I tentatively put forward is a much stronger 
peace treaty than you envisage, backed up by continuous 
and relentless propaganda for its enforcement by the Allies, 
if and when this should be necessary.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, A. P. ZENTLER 

London, S.W.1 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Si1r,—You argue truly that the Allies must make peace 
on terms which they will enforce, both in this and suc- 
ceeding generations. What quality is it, above all, that will 
command this constant resolve? Not severity, in itself, nor 
leniency, in itself. Your correspondence shows that there 
is already disagreement about these. 

Peace terms will be enforced if they are broadly just, and 


if experience makes their justice increasingly evident. Or at 
least it may be said that otherwise they will not be en- 
forced ; we watched the destruction of the settlement of 
Versailles irresolutely, because, rightly or wrongly, we were 
led to doubt its justice. Thus your argument, so far from 
sidestepping the question of a just peace, leads straight 
to it. 

States consist of citizens rather than of territory and a 
constitution. Actions are performed by conscious human 
individuals, not by abstract juridical personalities. By a 
figure of speech it is said that Germany is guilty. But there 
are millions of innocent sufferers in that country ; I mean 
the children. In twenty-five years’ time:these will be 
mature, and many now unborn will be coming of age. Will 
“ Germany ” then still be “ guilty ”? 

Reason demands punishment for the many individuals 
who have committed what conscience .has always con- 
demned, but rejects the badness of mass punishment. Let us 
acknowledge and protect in those who have not wronged 
us the fundamental human rights ; a family life of frugal 
comfort, scope for talent and freedom of religion. 

Nothing in this is necessarily an argument for the German 
state as,such. It may be that the best thing we can do 
for the next generation is to relieve it of the heavy burden 
of history which belongs to that institution. If so let the 
position be made clear. The psychologist Rudolph Allers 
wisely said that for punishment to be salutary, not only 
must it be just, but its justice must be understood. 

I think none of these requirements, and most certainly 
not the last, will be met by an arrangement which hands 
large groups of Germans over to foreign states as subject- 
minorities, hated as they will be, by the societies in which 
they live. There remains the suggestion to return to the 
older, divided and more civilised German states.—Yours 
faithfully, Mary A. LYNcH 

London, W. 12 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—That widespread unemployment provides fruitful 
soil for the demagogue is obvious enough. But why did 
economic distress in Germany produce Hitlerism? Why 
did it not cause a swing towards Socialism or even Com- 
munism, which is the reaction it tends to produce else- 
where? 

The answer is that there is something in the psycho- 
logical make-up of the German nation which makes it 
susceptible to a certain kind of excitation. Hitlerism with 
aH its international implications is merely a rehash of 
the more advanced ideas of the Pan-Germans, and there 
is scarcely a paragraph in Mein Kampf which cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere in the vast Pan-German library. 

While it is true that not every German holds or has 
held these peculiar beliefs on morals and ethnology, 
these beliefs have nevertheless been propagated for so long 
a time by an ardent minority that the great apathetic 
majority has gradually become conditioned. The result is 
that even those who disagree with such notions have for 
the most part ceased to look upon them as merely 
monstrous. 

J. L. BENVENISTI 

National Liberal Club 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In the illuminating and most valuable controversy 
on “Terms for Germany,” not one of your correspondents, 
excepting General Fuller, has got anywhere near the root 
of the matter. But General Fuller most certainly hits the 
nail on the head. 

As General Fuller points out, no attempt at peacemaking 
will be of any avail that does not take into account the 
fundamental organic disease, financial and economic, with 
which the world is afflicted—that disease which can be 
crudely diagnosed by the terms “over-production” and 
“under-consumption.” Any attempt at peacemaking that 
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ignores the lessons to be derived from the economic con- 
ditions of the world during the inter-war years, culminating 
in the world-wide slump of 1929-1931 and ending with the 
apparent coincidence (it was not a coincidence, however) 
that Hitler with 6,000,000 unemployed and Roosevelt with 
15 million unemployed came into power in the same month 
—any attempt at peacemaking that ignores such ‘circum- 
stances and their causes is doomed to failure—Yours truly, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey G. K. HoLiimpay 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Mr Dewar quotes me rightly but interprets me 
wrongly. I wrote: “Every country is responsible for its 
leaders.” Mr Dewar’s conclusion that in my opinion there- 
fore all Germans are Nazis is not correct. The only right 
and, I should think, obvious conclusion is that all Ger- 
mans—whether Nazis or not—are responsible for German 
leadership as the British nation or any other nation for 
theirs. 

Edmund Burke’s famous words that it is impossible to 
draw an indictment against a whole nation may have been 
right in his time, when the modern state was in statu 
nascendi, But in our time of the modern national state you 
have to insist—in addition to the responsibility of each 
individual for its individual needs and misdeeds—on the 
collective responsibility of the national community as a 
whole for its social behaviour. (Rousseau foresiw the pro- 
- blem in behaviour—his “ volonté-générale.”). — Yours 
sincerely, Dr. ALFRED DRUCKER 

Northwood, Middlesex 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—I beg to suggest that the proposal of dividing 
Germany into more or less its original constituents deserves 
a much closer scrutiny than it has received so far. 

The main argument against it has been that it would 
contain the germ for history to repeat itself. That may be 
true, but it is by no means certain that the germ would 
have a chance to develop. The unity of Germany was largely 
a result of Prussian aggression, a fact which has by no 
means been forgotten by the victims. There has never been 
any love for Prussia in the smaller German states, where 
the feeling of being a Bavarian, Wurttemberger, etc., is 
still very strong, and could easily be strengthened further. 

The unity of Germany is the core of present and coming 
trouble, and as long as she remains united none of the 
proposed petty remedies of Utopian schemes will have any 
lasting effect. Neither can you “cure ” the Germans, as one 
correspondent suggests, because a leopard never changes 
its spots. 

The restoration of the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurttem- 
berg, and all the archduchies with courts, royal guards, 
glamour and whatever goes with it, would leave the 
majority of Germans quite happy, and make them inter- 
nationally impotent.—Yours truly, O. J. BRUUN 

Slough 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—May I be allowed to correct one or two factual 
errors in General Guy P. Dawnay’s letter? 

(1) “Silesia was Polish before the first partition of 
Poland.” Silesia (except for its eastern-most corner) ceased 
to be inhabited by Slav-speaking peoples before the end 
of the 13th century. It has had no political connection with 
Poland since 1201. It was taken from Austria by Frederick 
the Great in 1740. The first partition of Poland of 1773 
did not involve Silesia at all. 

(2) “Schleswig-Holstein was Danish until the first 
aggression of the Germans in 1864.” The Schleswig- 
Holstein question is notoriously complicated. Briefly, the 
northern half of Schleswig has been Danish in population, 
the rest German. Until 1806 both principalities were 
united in personal union with Denmark, Holstein as part 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

(3) “The breaking up of the Southern German 
(Catholic) State after the last war was an error of the worst 
kind.” There never has been one Southern German State. 
Until 1933 there were thrée: Bavaria, Wurttemberg, 
Baden. Their territorial structure was left unchanged in 1918. 

Of the three, Wurttemberg is overwhelmingly 
Protestant. 

Finally, is it so certain that historical claims provide the 
surest foundation of a lasting territorial settlement?—Yours 
faithfully, H. W. ARNDT 

Manchester 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—This discussion gets further and further from the 
real point at issue. May I hark back to what you actually 
said. 

First of all, you did not say “We must give them steel 
and oil and coal and everything they need, for their 
peaceable intentions can be always guaranteed.” On the 
contrary, you said that Germany must be chastened. So 
such ardent pro-Germans as rush to your support probably 
disagree with you far more fundamentally than Mr Cadbury 
or myself. _ 

What you dislike (if I understand you correctly) is the 
idea of chastening Germany by frontier revision, 

This is the point at which we critics diverge: We feel 
that frontier revision is the only way of doing the job 
without producing the six million unemployed that General 
Fuller so wisely fears. 

General Fuller, who says so many things that I agree 
with that I feel he should come over to our side, quotes 
Keynes’ “Economic Consequences.” But surely that 
brilliant book criticises “making Germany pay,” not the 
alternative policy of frontier revision. If it has a fault, it 
is that it does not stress the fact that Versailles was 
Clemenceau’s concession to the western democracies. His 
first choice was the Rhine frontier, and looking back after 
25 years I can only say, “How right he was! ”—Yours 
faithfully, H. B. BARWISE 


Oxford 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—There has always, since many centuries, been two 
Germanys, the Catholic, or Southern, and the Northern— 
Prussia: the former disliked the latter and the latter de- 
spised the former. 

Why not make two countries, one known as “Ger- 
many ”—comprising, from East to West, Austria with the 
Tyrol, returned by Italy as part of her restitution, Bavaria, 
Wurttemberg, and the Rhineland; the other “ Prussia,” 
comprising the rest of Germany excluding East Prussia— 
to go to Poland. The religious difference alone would keep 
the two apart and encourage the new “Germany” to con- 
sider itself entirely different from “ Prussia”—then in the 
course of 10 years allow “ Germany ” to merge into Western 
Europe, but make the process very much longer and more 
difficult for “ Prussia.”—Yours, etc., 


Beaulieu, Hants A. EHRMAN 


Post-War Controls 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—May I ask you to correct a misapprehension that has 
crept into your comment (in The Economist of June 24th, 
on page 854), on my statement as chairman of Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Company. This note makes 
it appear that I suggest the abandonment of all con- 
trols after the war, while in fact I ask for fewer controls ; if 
more controls are to be added for essential peace purposes, 
then most of the controls used for war purposes should be 
cancelled so that the total of harassing controls should be 
fewer. 

I think you will agree that it is essential to industry, when 
seeking orders at home or abroad, to know precisely what 
it will be permitted to do twelve months or even longer 
ahead. The White Paper, however, appears to envisage an 
increase in the already dangerous powers of Government 
departments, and to acknowledge (paragraph 80) that the 
exercise of these powers will be largely experimental in 
nature. The export trade, no less than agriculture, cannot 
await the results of experiments over untried ground. Nor 
can much comfort be gained from the White Paper declara- 
tion that, “ the Government will spare no effort to create the 
conditions favourable to the expansion of our export trade” 
(paragraph 5), in view of the present lack of Government 
action in aid of unfortunate investors in Argentine, Mexico, 
and elsewhere. 

Whatever controls may be necessary will need the clearest 
definition if they are not to hamper a trade revival. It is the 
methods rather than the ideals of the White Paper which are 
being questioned by many industrialists, and it is these same 
methods which are apt to be accepted without thought as 
“inevitable trends.”—Yours faithfully, 


Godalming, Surrey MALCOLM FRASER 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Green Light 


HE Administration’s plan for the reconversion of 

industry after the end of the war in Europe (now 
officially known as V-E, Victory in Europe, Day) has 
followed close upon the plans for military demobilisation. 
Mr Byrnes, who is responsible for the report, estimates 
that war requirements will be cut by 40 per cent as soon 
as Germany is defeated, and he announces that the maxi- 
mum increases. in civilian production compatible with con- 
tinued war production for the Pacific will be permitted at 
once. Not long ago Mr Nelson, former head of the War 
Production Board, estimated that with the fall of Germany 
there would be an increase of 30 per cent in civilian pro- 
duction, which would brine the output of civilian goods 
back to wat it was in 1939. 

It is believed that a cut-back of 40 per cent would make 
it necessary for some four million workers to change their 
jobs. But with the speedy relaxation of’ wartime controls 
Mr Byrnes is convinced that years of prolonged unemploy- 
ment will prove to have been exaggerated. Among his 
main points was the desirability of a prompt return to the 
40 hour work week, except in critical war production and 
areas of labour shortage, in order to spread work; the 
relaxation of controls on the movement of labour and on 
materials for civilian industry ; and the need for Congress 
to legislate for maximum unemployment benefits of $20 
a week for 26 weeks, and for the states to liberalise their 
unemployment schemes. 


Provisions of especial interest to American business in- 
clude price increases to be allowed on goods coming back 
into production, the promise that the excess-profits tax 
will go after the end of the war with Japan, and the sug- 
gestion that manufacturers should be allowed substantial 
depreciation for tax purposes on new machinery purchased. 
Regulations have already been drawn up covering “T” or 
termination loans for war contractors to avoid freezing of 
their assets while their contracts are being liquidated. One 
particularly interesting decision is to release competitive 
units in the same industry from war contracts simul- 
taneously, as far as this is possible. Mr Nelson ran into a 
hornets’ nest some time ago by insisting that civilian pro- 
duction, from any source, must be given priority over the 
maintenance of pre-war competitive positions. Mr Byrnes 
also suggested that Congress should appropriate $2 billion 
to support farm prices in the face of imminent surpluses. 


One troublesome aspect of demobilisation, the treatment 
of Government-owned war plants, was dealt with by Mr 
Byrnes earlier in the week when he established a special 
inter-agency committee to set up a programme for their 
utilisation. In the letter establishing the committee Mr 
Byrnes suggested that the hard core of reconversion- 
unemployment may be found in these Government-owned 
plants, which employ several million workers. Over $15 
billion of Government funds have been invested in indus- 
trial plant during the war. About $6 billion is invested 
in plants useful only for war production—shipyards, army 
and navy arsenals, ammunition loading plants and similar 
facilities. About $5.5 billion is in plants for turning out 
products basic to both a war and peace economy—steel, 
chemicals, synthetic rubber, electrical equipment, and 
machine tools. Another $2.8 billion is in plants that are 
capable of peacetime uses with some modification ; and 
the remaining $1.1 billion is in “scrambled” plants, 


facilities built by government funds to work in with private 
facilities. 


There are three difficulties about the disposal of these 
plants. One is their size. The average investment is about 
$6 million. Another is their high wartime cost. Speedy 
and efficient production was the main aim, rather than 
cheapness of building. A third complication is that in many 
industries Government-owned plant is so large a proportion 
of total investment that its disposal may well have a 


decisive effect, not only on competitive relations within 
an industry, but also on competitive relations between vast 
geographical areas. 

Mr Byrnes made no attempt to deal with all these pro- 
blems. He insists in his recommendations that the Govern- 
ment must assume responsibility for converting plants, 
wherever possible, to civilian production under private 
operation. Some plants will be retained, even in the post- 
war period, as part of the country’s defence resources ; and 
Mr Byrnes urged that a list of these plants destined for 
“stand-by ” purposes should be drawn up as soon as pos- 
sible in order to facilitate arrangements for finding their 
workers jobs elsewhere. Plants that the Services do not 
wish to retain are to be surveyed immediately, and where 
their private operators wish to use them after the war they 
will be encouraged and assisted to do so. Where the opera- 
tors do not desire to continue to run the plants, or their 
plans are not favourably regarded by the Government, 
attempts will be made to interest other private operators 
in them. 


Mr Byrnes was optimistic about the chances of main- 
taining the present high level of national income, produc- 
tion, and employment. But, even with the: most skilful 
management, there must be a period of heavy transitional 
unemployment, as millions of workers look for new jobs, 
frequently finding it necessary, not only to change their 
homes, but also to undergo retraining. 

This “human side” of demobilisation is getting rough 








TO BUSINESS MEN 


WHO CABLE IN 
WARTIME 


By carrying out these three simple rules you 
will save yourself unnecessary bother, help to 
increase the efficiency of the service, free the 
Empire’s tele-communication lines for vital 
war traffic. - 


j When you dictate a cable by telephone listen carefully 
while it is being read back to you. Casual checking leads 
to errors which have to be corrected by more cables. 


2? Allow your correspondents ample time to reply before 
enquiring about your cables. Remember that Govern- 
ment cables must be given priority over others in war. 


3 Don’t mislay cables sent to you. This causes your cor- 
respondents to cable for a reply and thus congests 
the Empire’s circuits with unnecessary traffic. 
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treatment in Congress. Last month the Senate passed the 
George Bill, originally a measure providing only for a 
revolving Federal loan fund to assist state unemployment 
schemes and for the extension of protection to all Federal 
employees, including shipyard and arsenal workers, num- 
bering about 3,500,000. Certain additional provisions were 
added from the discarded Kilgore-Murray Bill, such as 
the payment of transportation costs for unemployed 
workers ; but most of the liberal features of the Kilgore 
Bill were defeated by a coalition of Conservative Democrats 
and Republicans, mainly on the plea of economy. These 
included a national standard for unemployment benefit, now 
determined state by state, and provisions for vocational 
training with compensation, and were vigorously supported 
by labour. Another Conservative coalition in the House has 
now emasculated the final Senate version to such an extent 
that even Senator George declares it inadequate. At the 
eleventh hour, an attempt is being made in the conferences 
between Senate and House to restore the less. controversial 
provisions designed to relieve war worker and veteran of 
the whole burden of the transition. 

The resistance on Capitol Hill to Administration plans 
for relieving the human distress and disorganisation which 
must accompany reconversion is based on deep-seated dis- 
trust of the Administration on the score of extravagance, 
authoritarianism, and “socialistic experiments.” But the 
danger of allowing this problem to go unsolved until it is 
too late is obvious. It may imperil the whole reconversion 
programme, if workers and their families are stranded far 
from the new job opportunities and forced to exhaust their 
own resources. In the ranks of the labour unions, suspicious 
that they may receive a raw deal, there is already a move- 
ment to withdraw from the anti-strike pledge, and if each 
worker must sink or swim by his own efforts, the exodus 
from war production will become a flood. 


American Notes 


Launching the Campaign 


Governor Dewey launched his campaign last week at 
a certain disadvantage. Events in Europe and the Con- 
ference at Quebec combined to divide the attention nor- 
mally concentrated upon a Presidential election. Many 
Republicans, indeed, are watching the meeting of Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr Churchill for any shred of evidence that 
it has designed to detract from Governor Dewey’s tour. 
The pattern of campaign laid down at Philadelphia and 
Louisville, Kentucky, was something new in election 
strategy. At Philadelphia, Governor Dewey attacked the 
Administration root and branch for its domestic incom- 
petence and lack of faith in America. The next day found 
him endorsing the Administration plan for security, 
although he insisted that the plan for peace must be the 
“united, non-partisan work of many minds.” The Louis- 
ville speech provided little further evidence that Governor 
Dewey intends to follow Mr Willkie’s outspoken advice 
to grasp the nettle firmly ; but it served to rebuke the die- 
hards and to put the Republican Party—at least for the 
period of Governor Dewey’s candidacy—firmly behind the 
general idea of American participation in a security organi- 
sation. It is being interpreted as a bid for the independent 
voter. The real dynamic of the campaign, however, lay in 
the attack on the Administration’s alleged inability to pro- 
vide jobs for all. In Governor Dewey’s view the Administra- 
tion prolonged rather than ameliorated the Great Depres- 
sion ; conceived in a fatal belief that the American economy 
is “mature,” it is bound to accept unemployment and the 
dole as inevitable. He even went so far as to accuse the 
Government of planning to spin out demobilisation in order 
to conceal its inability to stimulate employment; and he 
pointed to the recent dissension in the War Production 
Board as proof of reckless incompetence. Governor Dewey 
made no imprudent attacks upon the social legislation 
identified with the New Deal. It was his contention that 
there can be security and jobs, and that the Republicans 
can and will deliver them both, by taking the bureaucratic 
shackles off industry and encouraging “ job-producing enter- 
prise.” This is a recipe that might have been thought to 
have been iried by the last Republican Administration ; 
but Governor Dewey has promised detailed discussion in 
future speeches of his plans for the relations between 
Government and business, security and freedom, and they 
may contain more than the traditional Republican aim of 
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less government. It has for months been Governor Dewey’s 
plan to make reconversion the key issue of the campaign, 
and to insist that the next four years will see the import- 
ance of foreign policy greatly diminished. He was perhaps 
unfortunate that the opening of his campaign coincided, not 
only with the conference to secure victory in the Pacific, but 
also with the detailed and impressive plans from Washing- 
ton for industrial reconversion and demobilisation. 


* * * 


The Irreconcilables 


It is said that delegates to Dumbarton Oaks are 
beginning to feel that the réle of the United States in keep- 
ing the peace will be decided, not at the Conference, but 
in the Senate. It would be an exaggeration to recognise the 
ghost of the implacable Lodge and his “ irreconcilables ” 
in the present Senate debate, but the opposition is crystal- 
lising ; and it is taking the form of limitations and condi- 
tions rather than direct attack. There are few Senators 
anxious to oppose outright the use of American force to 
repress aggression ; but there is a distinct group, composed 
in part of former isolationists, determined to preserve the 
Senate’s right of veto over how and when that force shall 
be used. Senator Bushfield last week went so far as to 
say that to give the security organisation the right to call 
on American forces was to surrender American sovereignty 
to the caprice of one man. Senator Vandenberg, an abler 
critic, has urged that the American delegate never should 
be free to pledge the use of American troops outside the 
Western Hemisphere, with Congressional consent. The 
opposition has another string to its bow, the argument that 
the creation of a security organisation should await the 
signing of the peace treaties. This is altogether too remi- 
niscent of 1918, and the round-robin which declared 39 
Senators and Senators-elect willing to consider the League 
only after the re-establishment of peace with Germany. 
Dispatches from Washington suggest that the Administra- 
tion may be forced either to accept Senator Vandenberg’s 
proposal, which would cut the heart out of effective 
American participation in any of the likely areas of major 
aggression, or compromise on the use of force by executive 
authority against Germany and Japan alone. The present 
opposition has only a dim reflection of Senator Lodge’s 
deadly efficiency. 

* * * vod 


Surplus Soldiers 


The approaching end of hostilities in Europe has led 
the War and Navy Departments to outline their plans for 
demobilisation. The Navy anticipates no demobilisation 
whatsoever until the defeat of Japan. Instead, recruitment 
for the Navy will continue toward a goal of 3,400,000 men 
next June. Tentative plans for demobilisation are ready, but 
the responsibilities of the Navy in the Pacific will be too 
heavy, both for strictly military operations and for the 
transportation of men and supplies to allow them to be put 
into effect until the defeat of Japan is accomplished. It is 
not expected, however, that it will be possible to employ 
the full present strength of the Army in the Pacific, and 
after the requirements for troops of occupation in Europe 
and combat troops in the Pacific have been met, men will 
be released on the basis of length of service, overseas ser- 
vice, combat credit, and parenthood, combined on a points 
basis. These standards are the result of a wide cross-section 
of soldiers’ opinion, and they have been welcomed for their 
fairness. No combination of these considerations will neces- 
sarily serve to release a man needed in the Pacific; and 
the War Department has issued a warning that there may 
be a substantial delay in sending even surplus soldiers 
home, for the transport needs of the Pacific must come 
first. A problem of equal importance was raised this week 
by the publication of General Marshall’s plans for a citizen 
army reserve as the basis of future military preparedness. 
General Marshall assumes that Congress will legislate for 
the military training of every able-bodied young American ; 
and proceeds to enumerate the advantages of a citizen 
reserve over a standing army in a democratic country. The 
chief of these, in the United States, is that it stands some 
chance of adoption, being, as General Marshall observed, 
merely the perfection of a traditional national institution to 
meet modern requirements. But it is worth remembering 
that President Roosevelt, in raising the question of whether 
all Americans should not undergo a period of national 
service, was careful to point out that this need not neces- 
sarily mean military training ; it might take the form of 
forestry or conservation. President Roosevelt is a more 
sensitive index of public opinion than the War Departmeni. 
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AC early two months of pretending that July 20th 
was only an insignificant episode, the Nazis have an- 
nounced the hanging of six alleged political leaders of the 
movement. Now it is possible to guess at the wide scope of 
the anti-Nazi revolt. Of the hanged civilians, Goerdeler, 
who was, it appears, the rebels’ choice for Reich Chancellor, 
is doubtless the most significant figure. His description as 
a previous mayor of Leipzig, though factually exact, is 
beside the point. He was for many years deputy-chairman 
of the German employers’ union, and in this capacity, got 
along well with his opposite numbers from the trade unions. 
Under von Papen and von Schleicher he held the key 
position of Reich commissar for price control, with Cabinet 
rank. Even at that time, he was held to be eligible for 
the premiership. Later, the Nazis prevented him from 
accepting a leading job with Krupp. Goerdeler had a repu- 
tation for competence, solidity, character and poise. This 
level-headed representative of German big business is 
unlikely to have involved himself in a wild adventure. He 
would first have made sure of the support of the group 
to which he belonged. It must be added, though, that no 
proof beyond Himmler’s statement exists of his actual 
participation in the plot. What is certain is that the Nazis 
believed that had the plot succeeded, he and his associates 
would have headed the rebel Government, 


Goerdeler’s Associates 


Three of the six men now hanged must be regarded 
as belonging to the same political stratum—von Trott zu 
Solz, a diplomat with extensive knowledge of the West ; 
Hassel, like von Trott, an influential man in the German 
Foreign Office, a former Ambassador to Rome and one of 
the signatories of the draft Four Power Pact ; and Lejeune- 
Jung, who, before Hitler’s advent, was a member of 
Treviranus’ group of “popular conservatives.” They were 
all moderate conservatives, with both Junker and big 
business associations. 

The appearance of the name of Count Helldorf among 
the conspirators is suspect. It seems almost inconceivable 
that Goerdeler or any of the others should have cooperated 
with this worst type of Nazi gangster. He, however, had 
a notorious feud with Goebbels, which seems now to have 
cost him his life. The Nazis probably listed him with the 
others in a characteristic “amalgam” in order to discredit 
the conspiracy, both at home and abroad. 

Dr Wirmer was not known to the public before the 
announcement that he was hanged. He seems to have been 
a product of the “ underground.” 

The last of the group, Leuschner, stands in quite a 
different category. This timber worker and leading: trade 
unionist became Minister of the Interior in Hesse in 1920 
and held the position until the advent of the Nazis in 
1933, when he was sent to a concentration camp because 
he was credited with the intention of organising armed 
resistance against the SA. Released, he was wooed by the 
Nazis and, together with Ley, was sent to an ILO con- 
ference at Geneva. There his activities were such that he 
was sent to a concentration camp again on his return. 
Released again, he disappeared from the surface. Leuschner, 
an efficient administrator, a vigorous and determined mass 
leader, and at the same time an old and possibly trusted 
associate of the conservatives, would in Goerdeler’s 
view have been a suitable man to revive the trade union 
movement, especially as he had maintained his standing 
among the old trade union leaders. As vice-Chancellor he 
would have been Goerdeler’s opposite number. The juxta- 
Position of the two suggests the basic conception of the 
group: an industrialists’ and trade unionists’ Government, 
a Government of national union. It can be assumed that 


Catholics too would not have refused to support a Goerdeler 
Cabinet. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The German Conspiracy 
(By a Correspondent) 


Compared with the wide political background of the 
revolt, the generals’ contribution appears in its true and 
limited proportions. One thing is certain. Whereas the Nazis 
have now hit their civilian enemies as hard as they could, 
they did not dare to strike with their full force at the lead- 
ing generals. Instead of shooting Rundstedt, they made him 
a member of the special court which judged the military 
conspirators. They passed over Fromm’s strange behaviour, 
played down Zeitzler’s dismissal, and failed to notice Kessel- 
ring’s ominous silence. The reason for all this is obvious 
enough. In order to make war, the Nazis need generals, and 
they have no generals of their own, 

It is a fact, on the contrary, that every general who ever 
really threw in his lot with the Nazis has met a mysterious 
death—for example, von Reichenau, Udet, Todt, and Dietl. 
Even General Guderian is not a Nazi at all. He is simply 
a violent anti-Westerner who, while notoriously playing with 
the Utopia of a separate peace with Russia, would be sharply 
opposed to any compromise with the West. In order to find 
a man to direct operations, Hitler had to play up to this 
idiosyncrasy of Guderian’s, which is so sharply opposed 
to his own likes and dislikes. Whatever else Himmler may 
have done during these last seven weeks, he obviously could 
not weed out the roots of an army revolt. Such a revolt was 
brought to a head by defeat. But, as in the case of the 
civilians, its origins go back to the days of the conquest of 
power by the Nazis. It seems that Germany’s old ruling 
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groups—army, diplomacy, Junkers, big business, the Church 
and the trade unions—were trying to reassert themselves in 
the Godtterdémmerung of the Nazis. 

Why did they fail? The plot was laid in an amateurish 
way. But the necessity of having recourse to assassination 
and a military pronunciamento was determined by the 
basic facts of a totalitarian regime. No regime can keep 
its army, its higher civil service and its diplomacy, as well 
as its economic leaders, away from all share in the framing 
of policy. It therefore cannot prevent them from forming 
political opinions and taking political action. But it can cut 
them off from the masses, and make the latter politically 
inarticulate, to such an extent that they are unable to act, 
and even to think coherently. 


Demobilisation in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Pians for the demobilisation and rehabilitation of men 
and women in Canada’s armed forces, as Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King said in a summary broadcast on a national 
network shortly after the recent session of Parliament 
ended, began early in the war. The problem of re-establish- 
ment dates not from the victorious conclusion of war, but 
from the first man discharged from service. The intake of 
manpower into the armed forces is reaching 1,000,000— 
it was 928,318 on March 31, 1944—and the strength on 
D-Day was 766,000. The difference represents casualties 
and discharges, so that re-establishment has been a grow- 
ing problem. 

The latest step in demobilisation is provision for the 
payment of war service gratuities, at an estimated cost 
of $750 million, in the years immediately following the 
war. Five types of payments were included in this measure. 
Every Canadian service veteran will receive $7.50 for each 
month of service in the Western Hemisphere and $15.00 
for each month of service elsewhere, regardless of rank. 
This will be paid in monthly instalments, possibly equal 
to pay and allowances before discharge. In addition, for 
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every six months of service overseas, a veteran will receive 
seven days’ pay and allowances. This will be paid in a 
lump sum on leaving the Service. Men and women who 
served continuously for not less than 183 days will receive, 
as a lump sum on discharge, one month’s pay and allow- 
ances as a rehabilitation grant. A clothing allowance of 
$100 will also be paid, regardless of rank, and in addition 
personnel will be allowed to retain uniforms and personal 
necessities, but not other equipment. Finally, for specified 
purposes, such as purchase or equipment of a home or a 
business, a war veteran will be able to apply for a re- 
establishment credit equal to the gratuity payment. 


The Cost of Release 


To illustrate what these provisions will mean in cash, 
the following table shows what a soldier will receive if he 
has served one year in Canada and two years overseas: 

Single Married 
Two Children 


> 
450 -00 
135 -90 
108 -12 
100 -00 
794 -12 
450 -00 


$1,122:00 $1,244 -02 


The order of discharge of Canadian troops has not been 
announced. A man will receive free transportation back to 
the place in Canada where he joined up, or any other place 
that can be reached at no greater cost. Service personnel 
who came from another country to enlist may obtain 
transportation back to his home. Free transportation will 
also be paid for wives and children of service personnel 
overseas who wish to move to Canada. 

The Canadian forces of this war were placed under the 
Pension Act at the start of hostilities and pensions for 
disabilities, and the pension system has been broadened. 
It now recognises family responsibilities of veterans and 
veterans’ widows. Recently the family allowance scheme, 
to start on July 1, 1945, brought in children of war 
pensioners, and the allowances will not mean any deduction 
from the rate of pension paid. For pensionable disabilities 
personnel are entitled to medical care for life, and in all 
cases personnel will receive medical care for any condition 
for the first year after discharge. Thereafter, veterans who 
served in an active theatre of war will be entitled to 
medical care for causes not connected with service. 

The main problem will not be medical care or pensions, 
but the re-establishment of physically able personnel in 
civil life. Early in the war the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act was passed. It entitles Service personnel 
to obtain, within three or four months of discharge, em- 
ployment on terms no less favourable than the individual 
left to join the Forces. Maintenance allowances, available 
for one year, have been fixed at $50 per month for a 
single man, $70 for a married man, with allowances of 
$12 per month for first and second children, $8 for other 
children, and $15 for dependent parents. In cases where 
Service personnel take vocational training or continue their 
education, the payments will be $60 per month for a single 
man, $80 per month for a man and wife. Free courses in 
vocational training will be available for a period of one 
year, and those who take undergraduate or postgraduate 
university courses will be entitled to free tuition for a 
period equal to the veteran’s service. 

The veteran who secures immediate employment will 
receive, upon remaining in such employment for 15 weeks, 
the payment of back contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund from the date of enlistment or from July 1, 
1941, the date when unemployment insurance came into 
effect. About 60,000 Canadian Service personnel have indi- 
cated a desire to enter agriculture, and the Veterans’ Land 
Act provides that an applicant may receive assistance up 
to $4,800 for the cost of land and improvements and up 
to $1,200 for equipment. ‘This Act also applies to veterans 
wishing to establish in the fishing industry. Provision for 
life insurance without medical examination, at reasonable 
rates, was made at the last session of Parliament. Preference 
to veterans in the Civil Service is also provided. Finally, 
a new Department of Veterans’ Affairs has been created, 
though at the moment no Minister has been appointed 
to it. It will administer the whole field of veterans’ re- 
establishment. 


3 
450 -00 
77 -00 
45 -00 
100 -00 
672 -00 
450 -00 


Gratuity 

Pay allowances 
Rehabilitation .grant 
Clothing 


Re-establishment credit 
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of the 


Reconstruction 
Donbas 


N the first days of September the industrial towns .and 
| mining villages of the Donetz Basin celebrated the first 
anniversary of their liberation from the Germans. Accord- 
ing to custom, a letter from “the workers, collective farmers 
and intelligentsia” of the Donbas, signed by more than 
700,000 people, was sent to Marshal Stalin. In it the results 
of the rehabilitation work done in the Donbas during the 
past year were summed up; 858 industrial undertakings, 
including 51 large mines, had been restored since the libera- 
tion of the province. The mines of the Stalino region had 
supplied the country with 6,000,000 tons of coal. A number 
of machine-tool works, furnaces and rolling mills had been 
reopened—among others, the famous Makeevka Works. 
The year’s production of iron and steel was given as 
200,000 tons of cast-iron, 430,000 tons of steel and 220,000 
tons of rolled steel. 

During the years of the German invasion the Donetz 
Basin, with its rich natural resources and manufacturing 
capacity, was of necessity written off. The whole attention 





















the new industrial areas situated far behind the fighting 
lines. Kuznetsk, Karaganda and the Pechora area came 
into the limelight. It was on their output of coal, as well 
as on the metal output of the Urals, that the work of the 
war industries almost entirely depended ; and no doubt the 
development of those new industrial centres has been chiefly 
responsible for Russia’s sustained war effort. Kuznetsk, 
Karaganda, Magnitogorsk, and so on will remain Russia’s 
great industrial assets also in peace. But for many years 
still the Donbas, restored, is destined to remain the main- 
stay of the Russian economy. 

Before the war more than half of Russia’s coal and iron 
was extracted on the Donetz. And though the Third Five- 
Year Plan aimed at the development of the new areas at 
arate that would have considerably reduced the share of 
the Donetz Basin in the total output, the plan for 1942— 
the last year of the Plan—still assigned to the Donbas 
49 per cent of the total coal output, and a percentage of 
the same order of the total output of iron ore. European 
Russia, in any case, could not rely on Siberian raw 
materials, if only because of the enormous haulages in- 
volved. During the war the loss of the Donetz Basin meant 
that the western unoccupied provinces of Russia were 
literally starved of fuel and metal. 


Restoring the Pits 


Chief emphasis is now being laid on the restoration of 
the coal mines. For the second time within the lifetime 
of a generation the pits on the Donetz have been flooded. 
The first time this happened during the civil war, and it 
then took five or six years fully to recover the mines, The 
destruction in this war has probably been even greater than 
in the years of the civil war. First, the Russians flooded 
most of the mines in the autumn of 1941, when it looked 
as if the Germans were just about to invade the area. How- 
ever, until late in the summer of 1942 only the western 
ftinge of the Donbas came under German occupation ; in 
the Eastern part, the Russians tried to recover some of the 
mines and to work them under the fire of German long- 
tange artillery. Then, during their retreat to the Volga, they 
damaged the mines again. For nearly a year the Germans 
‘tied, without much success, to repair some of the damage 
and to get some Donetz coal for themselves, only in order 
‘0 wreck, in their turn, during their retreat to the Dnieper, 
the few mines that were working. On the heels of the 
advancing Red Army, repair squads arrived in Stalino and 
Shakhty. In the course of the past year the de-flooding 
Work went on by day and by night,. and 72 million tons 
of water have now been pumped out from the pits. 

However, this is only the beginning of the work of 
Testoration. The pre-war coal output of the Donbas was 
between 80 and 90 million tons (the plan for 1942 provided 
‘Ot 113 million tons); the present output is, at best, only 
about one-tenth of the pre-war total. The recovery of the 
On Ore mines at Krivoirog is, to judge from Russian press 

















































Russia at War 


of the Soviet public was focused on the development of — 


reports, proceeding even more slowly, as is the restoration 
of the steel works. The figures of the year’s iron and steel 
output, mentioned in the report to Stalin, represent a very 
small fraction of peacetime production in the Stalino 
province. 

While the economic leaders of the Donbas are urged 
to speed up the production of coal and iron, little has been 
heard about the restoration of the steel-manufacturing plants 
in the Donbas. These have been exacuated to the east; 
and their return, it seems, is not yet contemplated. The 
tank and airplane plants (Voyenzavod) of Krivoirog are still 
working at Nizhny Tagil, in the Urals, just as the motor 
plants of Stalino (which were originally built underground) 
or the Mariupol works (specialised in armour plates) and 
many other combines. The re-evacuation of such plants 
would, of course, entail an interruption in the production 
of urgently needed war materials. 


Resettlement 


Great numbers of skilled workers have been evacuated 
from the Donbas, together with the factories. Among those 
workers there seems to have developed a tendency to rush 
home in disregard of all official prohibitions. They have 
now been emphatically warned to settle down for good in 
their new places of habitation. 

Enterprises [writes Pravda] with a considerable number of 
workers, engineers and technicians were evacuated to the 
Urals, Siberia, and Central Asia. These enterprises will remain 
in the east. People have gone there not for a day or for a 
year. It-is understandable that people from Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, or the Donbas love their native cities. But the 
interests of the Socialist state demand that evacuated enter- 
prises remain in the east, since the process of the parallel 
restoration of factories is going on in the liberated regions. 
This means that all conditions must be created for the 
evacuated workers and office employees to settle down in the 


new places, to settle down permanently and feel themselves 
satisfied. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Future ot Inland Transport—III 


Te object of this series of articles is to explore the 
possibilities of an increase in the efficiency of inland 
public transport. The first article argued, on the basis of 
known facts, that the pre-war regime of checks and 
balances between the various means of transport was not 
designed to achieve the lowest possible total real cost 
of transport. The second article listed the three alternative 
systems that have been advocated in various forms. The 
first, that is, price competition on the basis of equal 
opportunity between financially independent means of 
transport, would be the ideal solution, if it were practic- 
able and likely to produce real transport efficiency. But 
the problem of creating the conditions of equality of 
opportunity presents serious practical difficulties (not the 
least of these is the lack of agreement between rail and 
road on what constitutes equal opportunity); and, even 
if these difficulties could be removed, it is doubtful whether 
price competition would produce most effectively the 
conditions of rising efficiency—in the peculiar circum- 
stances of British transport. The second suggested solution, 
that is, joint price-fixing and traffic sharing between 
financially independent means of transport, must at once 
meet with the familiar, and not unjustified objections to 
autonomous price-fixing by monopolists, rings, or cartels ; 
and, in spite of good intentions and safeguards, it might 
well impose high transport costs upon the public. 

It remains, therefore, to examine the merits of a 
third alternative based on the technical and communal, 
rather than the financial and sectional, approach to the 
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problem. The fallacy of the sectional approach 1s the tacit 
assumption that the financial interests of the separate 
means of transport necessarily coincide with the national 
interest. It is not true that the effi€iénicy of individual 
facilities, regarded in isolation, automatically guarantees 
the lowest total real costs of public transport as a whole, 
Since 1939, for example, both the productivity and the 
surplus of receipts over expenditure of the railways have 
shown a substantial increase. The real cost of moving 
passengers and goods by rail is now appreciably lower 
than in 1939; and though wage rates and the price of 
materials have risen by more than §0 per cent, against 
an average increase in charges of about 15 per cent, the 
surplus of receipts over expenditure (part of this is 
retained by the Government) was nearly three times in 
1943 what it was in 1939; this is equivalent to a return 
of about 10 per cent on the railways’ nominal capital. 
The reason for this improvement is to be found mainly 
in the higher “load” achieved by the railways during 
the war as a result of the curtailment of alternative facili- 
ties and the high volume of wartime traffic. 

The wartime experience of the railways showed—for- 
tunately, in the circumstances—that the capacity of their 
existing equipment is far in excess of the traffic carried 
by them in peace, and that the increased volume of 
traffic has brought a substantial reduction in unit costs, 
and an appreciable expansion in earning capacity. From 
the standpoint of the railways alone, the attainment of 
maximum efficiency would require that all the traffic they 
can physically move should be moved by them, and not 
by other transporters. But very much the same argument 
could be used on behalf of the road. Given the existing 
road equipment—that is, the road track and rolling stock— 
the cause of efficiency would be served in this case, just 
as in that of the railways, by moving on the roads all 
the traffic that could physically be handled. 

The fact is that the problem has been argued far too 
long in terms of road versus rail; Griven to its logical 
conclusion this line of approach would require the sup- 
pression of one or the other in the cause of technical 
efficiency. It ignores the crucial fact—from the public point 
of view—where the alternative is possible, that some traffic 
can be moved at the lowest real cost by rail and other traffic 
by road. The various means of transport are, in the technical 
sense, essentially complementary. 

Britain’s inland transport problem is, above all, one of 
creating the technical conditions in which the various 
facilities—rail, road, air, coastal shipping and canals—can 
contribute as effectively as possible to the efficiency of 
public transport as a whole. Given a free hand and asked 
to take a long view, the efficient transport administrator, 
disposing of all the existing facilities, would be guided by 
two main principles. First, he would plan the operational 
integration of the means of transport at his disposal for 
the goods or passengers that can be carried either by rail 
or by road. On the basis of comparative costs, he would 
decide upon the traffics and the areas which would be best 
served by rail and road respectively, taking account the 
distances and the times specified by consumers. He would 
often use road and rail (and other means of transport) 2 
combination, sending a given consignment partly by sail 
and partly by road. He would make the technical and 
operational adjustments necessary to ensure speedy and 
efficient transfer from one facility to another. In passenget 
traffic he would attempt to provide a combination 0 
efficient facilities, with full regard to the convenience 
the public, but he would eliminate redundant services. 

Secondly, in his capital expenditure he would be guided 
by reference to the efficiency of the transport system as 4 
whole; this would involve the technical integration © 
capital equipment as well. He would seek to canalise his 
expenditure into the most productive channels, whethet 
they were rail, road, shipping or any other. He might 
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decide, on the basis of costs and demand for transport, that 
certain areas could be taken over entirely by the road, and 
that existing rail facilities would be scrapped. He might 
decide that capital invested in the electrification of the 
main line railways would contribute more to the produc- 
tivity of transport as a whole than an equivalent amount 
spent on other forms of transport equipment. Unless there 
are overriding strategic and other special considerations, he 
would be guided continuously by the aim of achieving 
the lowest total costs. 

Inevitably, the consumer of transport would forgo the 
choice of means of public transport. He would also forgo 
the advantage of “cut” rates for special traffics. But he 
would benefit from the overall increase in productivity, 
and he would stil! have the private alternatives of the 
“C” licence for goods, the private car and the cycle. Insofar 
as the “C ” licence would lead to a diversion of traffic from 
public to private transport, its extensive use might detract 
from the efficiency of transport as a whole; but, within 
adequate limits, this is a cost that must be borne, for the 
consumer cannot be deprived of his right to private trans- 
port. The gréater the efficiency of public transport, the 
smaller would be the demand for “C ” licences. 

The general and technical approach to transport would 
obviously involve a marked departure from the pre-war 
regime. The operational integration of movements postu- 
lates central allocation of traffic on the basis of comparative 
costs ; hence it must be made a matter of indifference to 
the existing owners of transport facilities by what means 
each consignment is carried. The technical integration and 
improvement of capital equipment by reference to com- 
parative efficiency postulates central guidance over new 
capital expenditure. This, too, means that the owners of 
existing facilities should be in a position to accept guidance 
likely to be most advantageous to transport as a whole. 

The argument cannot be left at this rather general and 
academic stage. What is the framework within which such 
a policy could be carried out effectively while preserving—- 
which is essential—adequate incentives to progress and 
safeguards for the consumer? The pre-condition is the 
creation of a community of interest between the various 
means of transport. This could be done on the basis of a 
private monopoly, the second of the three alternatives. But 
this would be undesirable, and there would be no guarantee 
that the end of efficiency and the lowest cost would be 
achieved. Rather the contrary. Obviously, this integration 
need only be applied to the area of traffic where the existing 
facilities are competitive. Purely local traffic, a substantial 
proportion of the whole, would best be served by competi- 
tion. 

Broadly, the creation of a real community of interest 
can take the form of the financial integration of the capital 
of all means of public transport or of an arrangement for 
the pooling of receipts without interference with existing 
ownership. Both arrangements offer a choice of alterna- 
tives. Financial integration might take the form of out- 
right nationalisation, combining state ownership with 
State management, as of the Post Office. It might 
also take the form of a specially designed public 
board, combining private ownership with public manage- 
ment. In a scheme for pooling receipts the London 
Passenger Transport Act, 1943, might serve as a model. 
The choice of a framework, obviously, should be guided by 
the principle of least interference. There is no merit in out- 
right nationalisation or needless public control for its own 


_ Sake, if the same or better results can be secured by less 


drastic means, especially if the support of a substantial body 
of the transport interests, which is essential to any successful 
scheme of reorganisation, can be obtained. 

_If the public board method were chosen, financial integra- 
tion would involve the creation of a new capital structure. 
The owners of transport facilities, including the state as 
the owner of the road tracks, would be allotted an appro- 
priate share in the capital of the board. The board could 
take the form of a complete financial amalgamation, or it 
could assume the role of a holding company, allocating the 
profits to the various means of transport in proportion to 
their holdings of stock, leaving them free to distribute profits 
among stockholders as they wish. Whatever the nature of the 
terms of financial integration, the board would be free to 
tackle the task of organising transport in the area of 
alternative facilities as efficiently as possible. 

If a community of interests were to be brought about by 
some kind of arrangement for the pooling of receipts, the 
various means of transport would continue to exist as 
financially independent concerns. A central transport com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Transport—staffed by a body of 
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experts who would be civil servants—would be responsible for 
long-term guidance in the matter of technical integration and 
capital expenditure. It would assist in the creation of, and 
supervise, with the assistance of its traffic experts, a regional 
organisation for the allocation of traffic and for operational 
integration. The various transport facilities, as it were, would 
act as contractors to the traffic allocating organisation. 
This organisation would also fix and publish schedules of 
charges on the basis of comparative costs, in collaboration 
with a staff of experts representing the central transport 
committee. ; 

Instead of being remunerated on a day-to-day basis, the 
various means of transport would receive a fixed propor- 
tion of receipts, subject to periodical revision—say, at five- 
yearly intervals—to allow for changes in the capital employed 
which must ultimately determine the services rendered by 
each means of transport. There would be no incentive to 
“wasteful” competition or obstruction. But the incentive 
to efficiency could be provided by an arrangement whereby 
they would obtain, within limits, the benefit of any reduction 
in costs. 

As a safeguard for consumers—which is vital—central and 
local tribunals would have to be set up to hear complaints ; 
this safeguard might be strengthened further by the setting 
up of a standing Parliamentary committee on transport. 

It is almost certain that some form of arrangement for the 
pooling of receipts would be preferable to the pooling of 
capital, first because it would interfere least with the inde- 
pendent financial existence of the existing undertakings; and, 
secondly, because a periodical adjustment of the distribution 
of the pool of receipts would make it possible to remunerate 
them on the basis of the services rendered by them. By 
contrast, the public board solution, for all its merits, might 
prove cumbersome and, indeed, unworkable. 

Hitherto, the permanent damage done in the pre-war 
regime—measured by the’ difference between its cost and 
that of alternative schemes to the community—has probably 
not been very large. But the damage that would be done by 
its preservation might well be very large indeed. The urgency 
of finding a solution now is not so much the likelihood of 
excessive transport costs during the next few years as the 
danger of high costs later on through delay in or misdirection 
of new capital expenditure. 
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Production and Resources 


The report of the Combined Resources and Produc- 
tion Board issued at the end of its second year of operations 
—the Board was formed in June, 1942, by Mr Churchill 
and President Roosevelt and was joined in Canada five 
months later—reveals the story of international collabora- 
tion in the field of munitions production whose success is 
reflected in resounding victories on the battlefield. In June, 
1940, the munitions production of the British Empire and 
the United States lagged far behind that of the Axis; 
two years later, when the Board was set up, their rate of 
output was twice that of the Axis; in June, 1944, it was 
no less than four times that of the Axis. Although the need 
for munitions is likely to remain heavy for some time, the 
Board can now look forward to a period, when resources 
will become available for other purposes. It is increasingly 
directing its attention to the prospect of substantial relief 
requirements in European liberated areas and to the possible 
increase of civilian production at a later date, with special 
reference to the timing of reconversion after the defeat of 
Germany. The supply of relief requirements, chiefly coal, 
textiles, medical supplies and transport equipment is being 
organised by the Board on the same basis as munitions. 
Textiles, coal, pulp and paper are the main shortages. 
Equally important will be the timing of reconversion if 
productive capacity and materials surplus to war require- 
ments are to be distributed on an equitable basis. But the 
report promises no early expansion in civilian supplies in 
this country ; it declares that , 

it is unlikely that present strict rationing of civilian goods in 
the United Kingdom can be appreciably relaxed until some 
time after the German war is over at the very earliest. 


* * * 


Europe’s Coal Needs 


Coal is described in the Report of the Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board as being, along with textiles, 
“jin acutely short supply,” and the Report fears that, even 
with the measures which the Board’s Combined Coal Com- 
mittee has taken or is taking to meet the situation, the 
probability of a deficit remains. No information is avail- 
able about the estimated needs of Europe, both for military 
operations and for the rehabilitation of European industry 
after the war. Nor is there any official information about 
the present state of the mines in Europe, though the state- 
ment of M. Mendes-France, General de Gaulle’s Minister 
of National Economy, that the mines in Northern France 
have been left intact, is extremely encouraging. It seems 
that the speed of the Allied advance and the activities of 
the Maquis deprived the Germans of the opportunity to 
destroy equipment or render mines unworkable. War corre- 
spondents report a similar situation in Belgium ; the posi- 
tion in Holland is not yet known. French coal production in 
1938 was about 46 million tons, and its imports 183 million 
tons. In the same year, Belgium produced just under 
30 million tons and the Netherlands about 13 million tons. 
Belgium and Holland exported 4.6 million tons and 3.6 mil- 
lion tons respectively, French exports were just below 
1,000,000 tons. In 1938, Britain exported 6.2 million tons to 
France, 658,000 tons to Belgium and 890,000 to the Nether- 
lands. But whatever the production situation in these 
countries, the demand for British coal will be substantial, 
and it is likely that productive resources will be increasingly 
strained in the forthcoming period. The need for increased 
output per miner, for the extension of mechanisation and for 
the reorganisation of this country’s coal industry on a basis of 
maximum technical efficiency will correspondingly become 
more, and not less, urgent. 


* ¥ * 


Military Currencies 


The plans made for providing currency of liberated 
countries to the Allied troops were officially made known 
this week. In Belgium, notes of the National Bank have 
been supplied to the Supreme Command for the use of 
the armed forces. The notes consist in part of currency 
taken to London from Belgium in 1940 and in part of 
currency printed in London on the orders of the Belgian 


Business Notes 
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Government. Arrangements have been made by which mili- 
tary personnel may remit all or any portion of their pay 
received in Belgian francs to the United States or Great 
Britain against payment in dollars or sterling. Soldiers leay- 
ing Belgium will also be given facilities for exchanging 
whatever Belgian francs they hold into their own cur- 
rencies. The rate of exchange fixed is 1764 francs to the 
pound. In the case of the Netherlands, the arrangements, 
which were made long ago with the Dutch authorities in 
London, follow the same lines. The guilder notes and coins 
prepared for the Dutch authorities in Great Britain will 
be supplied for the requirements of the Allied forces. If, 
however, the required supplies of such currency cannot be 
made available to the troops in the initial stages of the 
liberation, the Dutch population in the frontier region 
likely to be affected have already been requested by their 
Government to accept the French and Belgian franc notes 
which the British and other Allied troops are likely to 
carry. The rate fixed is 10.691 guilders to the pound, 
this being the parity indicated by combining the guilder- 
Belgian franc rate incorporated in the Belgian-Dutch 
monetary pact of last October and the franc-sterling rate 
of 176} just fixed between the Belgian and British authori- 
ties. This, incidentally, leaves the Netherlands colonial 
guilder rate at 7.60 guilders to the pound, which is com- 
pletely out of line with the provisional rate of the metro- 
politan guilder. This is a maladjustment which will soon 
be corrected, probably by bringing the West Indies guilder 
rate into line with that of the Netherlands guilder. 


* 


Meanwhile, there is evidence that the rates fixed for the 
liberated countries are provisional, and that if they are to 
become permanent drastic changes will have to take place 
in the cost and wages structure of these countries. Reports 
from Holland suggest that at the rate of exchange just 
fixed meat would cost the equivalent of £2 a pound, eggs 
Ios. each, a pair of shoes £12, and a suit of clothes £120. 
It is significant that all adjustments hitherto made or in 
contemplation are towards a lower purchasing power for 
the currencies concerned. The French Government has 
authorised a general 40 per cent increase in wages to catch 
up with the cost of living. In Belgium the Government 
also intends to adjust the level of wages to the prevailing 
cost of living. The longer-term plans of the Governments 
for contracting the inflated currencies and cost structures 
they found on returning to their countries have not yet 
been applied. Judgment on the provisional rates fixed 
should, therefore, be suspended until these plans have come 
into operation. 


* * * 


Antwerp Re-enters Diamond Trade 


Diamond sales, which earlier this year were at a record 
rate, have lately fallen off; the latest London “sights ” 
held during the last few days, attracted only a limited 
demand. Apart from the approaching end of the war in 
Europe, and expectations of an increase in supplies of 
civilian .goods, the pending revival of diamond finishing 
operations in Antwerp appears to have been the chief reason 
for the more reserved attitude of buyers. The revival of 
the Antwerp diamond industry may, indeed, result in far- 
reaching changes in the international diamond trade. Until 
the spring of 1940, Antwerp, with its 23,000 skilled diamond 
workers, prepared some four-fifths of the world’s diamond 
supply for the market. Despite a rapid growth since 1940 
of diamond cutting and polishing operations in the United 
States, Palestine, South Africa, Great Britain, Brazil, Cuba 
and some smaller centres, the number of diamond workers 
(including apprentices) outside the European mainland last 
year (according to an estimate of the US Bureau of Mines) 
did not exceed 10,000. Of these the majority appear to 
have been engaged in the preparation of industrial diamonds 
for the munitions industries and the remainder mainly 
in the processing of the larger ones. The finishing of smaller 
gem stones, formerly the monopoly of Antwerp, was 
virtually suspended. As a result, there was a dispropor- 
tionate rise in the prices of small stones. Prices of cut 
melees under one carat in the United States (the chicf 
market) have trebled or quadrupled since 1939; those o 
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one-carat stones have risen up to 100 per cent and larger 
stones by a smaller percentage. The war-time boom in gem 
diamonds was largely based on larger stones acquired for 
investment purposes. With the re-opening of other invest- 
ment channels and the resumption of civilian production, 
this demand is likely to decline ; but smaller gem stones 
are likely to gain in importance, especially as the so-called 
“Antwerp qualities” are the only type of rough gem 
diamonds of which the Diamond Trading Company (the 
producers’ syndicate) and the mines still hold substantial 
stocks. The diamond syndicate appears to place high hopes 
on the revival of the trade in small stones. Accordingly, it 
is actively supporting the Belgian Government in its plans 
for an immediate revival of the Antwerp diamond industry. 
It has earmarked a large reserve of small rough stones for 
Antwerp, and it intends to assist in the replacement of the 
equipment in diamond factories which the Germans have 
scrapped or removed during the war. 


+ * x 


Supplies and Prices 


The prospective increase in diamond-cutting and polish- 
ing facilities and, hence, in the supply of gem diamonds 
may not be without effect on prices The trade in gem 
diamonds is dependent on the confidence of the public 
in the stability of prices and the syndicate may well en- 
deavour to stabilise them at the present level. Owing to 
the sale of its vast stocks in the past three years and the 
accumulation of large liquid funds it is in a strong financial 
position. But although the syndicate controls and regulates 
prices for rough diamonds, it has no control over the wages 
in the cutting and polishing industries, which are an 
important item in total costs and—owing to the shortage of 
workers—have risen to fantastic levels in the past three 
years. As the Belgian Government no doubt regards the 
Antwerp diamond industry as one of its main sources of 
dollar and sterling earnings, it may be anxious to export 
as much “diamond labour” as possible in the form of 
finished small stones, a development which may bring 
lower prices. In view of the disproportionate rise in the 
prices of small stones, such a reduction would be in the 
interests of the long-term stability of the diamond market. 
The revival of the Antwerp diamond industry will greatly 
widen the basis of the diamond market, but it remains 
to be seen how the probable reduction in the prices of 
small finished stones will affect the demand for gem 
diamonds as a whole. It is not impossible that it will make 
buyers more cautious for a time, especially if the public 
were to regard a fall in the prices of small stones as a 
threat to the stability of the diamond price level, rather 
than as a consequence of a readjustment in the diamond 
finishing industries. 


& * * 
Halt in Selling or Recovery 


The fall in equities was arrested this week, at least 
temporarily ; some see signs of a rather better tone, others 
believe there is evidence that weak holders will continue to 
come forward, determined to get out at almost any cost. 
Before the recovery in mid-week, the decline had carried the 
average level of British industrial equities back to that of 
mid-May, according to the figures of The Financial News, 
and the total fall is the most severe since the collapse of 
1940, although as yet much less severe than that. A reverse 
was overdue, but it already seems to have been overdone. 
The reasons popular in the market are the great uncertainty 
about the character of the peace-time regime and the begin- 
tings of search for liquidity. Further, the fact that a 
number of factories are beginning to curtail their activities 
and even to discharge staff raises doubts about the smooth- 
ness of the switch-over. If the selling is dictated mainly 
by a hope to “get in” lower down, it is likely to be 
followed by a renewed rise quite as sharp. If, however, 
there is a genuine search for liquidity, it is at least odd 
that it should be accompanied by a rise in gilt-¢dged stocks. 
Which are the usual repository of funds held for future use 
in business. Nor is it very clear into what, other than 
‘quities, any large volume of money can be put, since it is 
quite certain that few holders will be prepared either to 
80 without income, or to accept the modest return obtain- 
able on gilt-edged for more than a very short period. 
Adjustments were called for. They must continue for some 
ime, but it is difficult to see why Stewarts and Lloyds, 
for instance, should have fal'en some 15 per cent in value 
Ma matter of weeks. 
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Criticism of Film Report 


In his address to shareholders of the Associated British 
Picture Corporation, the chairman, Sir Philip Warter, said 
that, in the interests of shareholders, the board of directors 
must oppose the recommendations for any form of control 
contained in the report recently submitted to the Board 
of Trade by the Cinematograph Films Council. The report 
(it was discussed in The Economist of August 12th, 
page 221) found that the industry was riddled by mono- 
polistic practices and that the conditions of healthy growth 
do not exist. Its proposals can be grouped under two 
headings: the removal of restrictive practices which abound, 
and positive assistance—by way of a Film Finance Cor- 
poration—designed to promote the growth of the industry. 
Sir Philip was not explicit about the details in the report 
to which he objects. But he expressed the view that the 
film industry, by its very nature, must rely for its healthy 
development on the “strong progressive combines,” and 
that any weakening and restricting of them would 
“ seriously ” prejudice its future. To object to the proposals 
of the report in the interests of the shareholders in one of 
the two film “empires” is one thing; but to argue that 
the establishment of a healthy film-producing industry is 
conditional on carte blanche being given to vast combines 
is quite another matter. Large-scale enterprise is no doubt 
necessary in the modern film industry, but mere size does 
not necessarily guarantee enterprise and efficiency. To 
deride as a “popular cry” the widespread demand for the 
protection of the small independent producer and exhibitor 
is to deny the value of their potential contribution to an 
industry which, more than most others, depends on indi- 
vidual initiative and equality of opportunity. 


* * * 


Grocers’ Post-War Plans 


The National Federation of Grocers’ and Provision 
Dealers’ Associations has published the report of its post- 
war plans committee. The Federation speaks for the 
“independent” grocer and expresses itself strongly against 
what it calls the “octopus” chain store and co-operative 
society. It urges the Government to turn its attention to 
the problem, and suggests limiting the number of shops 
which can be held by one company or group of companies. 
The report suggests that unless action is taken the “con- 
sumers’ shopping liberties ” will be curtailed. There is no 
doubt that the independent grocer offers his customers 
valuable service, but the consumer’s choice exists, and some 
may prefer the goods and services offered by the other 
types of distributor. The pace at which the independent 
food shop has been displaced by chain stores and co-opera- 
tives during the war has not been large. Since August, 1939, 
the rate of dispiacement—as revealed by a recent Ministry 
of Food inquiry—has been only about 200 a year. Perhaps 
it is too much to expect the Federation to take the broadest 
view of consumers’ advantage. Chain stores are able to 
pass ea to consumers the benefits they gain from bulk buy- 
ing, and they are in a better position to offer standardised 
articles. The independent grocer has every right to insist 
on equality of opportunity ; and insofar as the chain store 
has an advantage over him in the matter of purchasing—by 
placing !arger and regular orders—he has his own remedy in 
co-Operative purchasing. The chain stores themselves com- 
pete vigorously with each other, and, as a group, they 
have been a factor in lowering prices to the consumer. 
Co-operatives, patently, are not harmful to the public—if 
they were they could not have gained the popularity they 
have. There is a yearly opportunity for re-registration, yet 
the co-operatives have been able to keep a quarter of the 
total butter registrations. 


* 


The Federation does not confine ‘itself to seeking pro- 
tection from “big business.” It wishes also to see a halt 
called to the extension of markets, open or covered, and 
looks forward to the elimination of mobile food shops and 
street stalls. It is self-evident that this proposal should be 
strongly resisted. Some of the recommendations are useful 
and practical—the continuance of rationing and price control 
until supplies are abundant, the setting of minimum stan- 
dards for manufactured foods, the standardisation of food 
containers and their contents, and even the continuance of 
the Ministry of Food. A sad omission from the report is 
that it contains no section dealing specifically with the 
problems which will arise en demobilisation. No mention 
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is made of the re-entry of “ independent ” ex-Servicemen 10 
the trade, or of the possibility of new entrants from the 
ranks of ex-Servicemen. 


* 


Unified Control 


After two years’ negotiation, the London Stock Ex- 
_ change evolved a scheme designed to secure unified control 
instead of the existing duality under which one body 
manages the finance, in the interest of the proprietors, and 
another regulates the action of members as brokers or 
jobbers. This scheme (its details were recorded on page 540 
of The Economist of April 22nd) has now reached its 
final form, and is to. be submitted to the proprietors for 
their acceptance during the coming week. If accepted, and 
duly confirmed at a subsequent meeting, it will come into 
operation on March 25, 1945. It will continue unless 
two-thirds of those members of the new Council, who 
represent either of the two existing governing bodies, agree 
that the old system shall be restored. This decision can 
be taken during the month of January, 1947, or of any 
second year thereafter, to become operative on the follow- 
ing March 25th. During the five months’ interval since the 
outline of the scheme became public nothing has arisen 
which would suggest that there is any likelihood that the 
scheme will either be rejected or substantially amended. 
From the standpoint of the public, it is evident that it 
falls short of perfection in that, in safeguarding the rights 
of the proprietors, the new Property and Finance Com- 
mittee, which is in fact the existing Trustees and Manager 
plus representatives of the Committee for General Purposes, 
representing the members as a profession, has still the 
power to damp down improvements which would be in the 
interest of the institution as a servant of the public. It 
is to be feared that this is inevitable until such times as 
certain existing shareholdings become more widely dis- 
persed, but it is very widely felt that the representatives 
of the proprietors will take a long view, and that there 
is little prospect that any serious consequences will flow 
from this admitted possibility of divergence of interests. 
From all other points of view, the facts that there will be 
one body to speak for the Stock Exchange, and that repre- 
sentatives of both proprietors and members will be called 
upon to consider all problems affecting either, can only 
be beneficial to both interests. 


* x 


More Municipal Conversions 


The Chesterfield offer of either redemption or con- 
version has been followed in a matter of days by offers 
by four other local authorities in respect of five loans 
maturing in January, February and April next. The authori- 
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ties in question are Grimsby, Leicester, Plymouth and 
Poole. Only the last two are paying off any of the nominal 
amount of the debt, and the Poole repayment is very 
modest. The only other point of interest is that all the 
terms offered are the same as those of Chesterfield ; a 3 per 
cent stock repayable 1964-69 and offered at 99. The lists 
close on November 11th, except that the Plymouth and 
Poole lists will close as soon as the total offered in con- 
version is covered. The technique, both of partial redemp- 
tion, where funds exist, and offers at uniform terms, 
irrespective of credit standing, is now well established but 
cannot be popular with the authorities with a high standing. 
The accompanying table gives particulars of the old and 
new stocks. The saving in interest is some £67,750. 


* * * 


Harland and Wolff Scheme 


The scheme now suggested for the alteration of capital 
rights in Harland and Wolff is not very different from that 
described on page 92 of The Economist on July 15th and 
is, in large measure, subject to similar criticisms. The 
existing position is that the “A” ordinary shares are en- 
titled to a non-cumulative preferential 4 per cent and to a 
further 2 per cent pari passu with the “B” which are en- 
titled to all remaining distributable profit. The latter have 
received 6 per cent in each of the past four years. It is 
impossible from the published accounts to determine with 
any degree of certainty what has, in fact, been earned on 
the “B” capital. It is now proposed that the “ A ” capital 
be split into equal parts of 44 per cent cumulative preference 
shares and ordinary shares, and that the “ B ” shares be 
converted into ordinary. This means that the “ A ” sur- 
render preferential, but non-cumulative, rights of £208,000 
for cumulative preferential rights to £117,000, but that they 
obtain, in exchange for a limited participation of £104,000, 
a share—almost 60 per cent—in the equity of the company. 
In actual figures, apart from the cumulative rights gained 
which may be important, they lose in dividends if the dis- 
tributable profit is between £117,000 and about £450,000. 
Above that figure they gain. Distributions of the past five 
years have averaged some £412,500. So far as it is possible 
to assess real earnings they appear to have been, for the 
same period, somewhat in excess of the critical figure of 
£450,000. It is to be noted that the scheme was originated 
by the holders of the majority of the “ A” shares who re- 
cently acquired them from the original allottees. Other 
holders of “ A ” shares who have been consulted support 
it, but there is no mention of any approach to holders of 
““B” capital. The board state that they regard the proposals 
“as of such a nature as can be properly submitted to the 
members for their approval.” They also state that the new 
securities are considered to be more marketable than the old. 
This may well be so, but it is easy to make both securities 
conform more nearly to the familiar without disturbing 
completely the relation between the receipts of the two 
classes of capital. 

* * ¥ 


Bombay Bullion Slump 


The rupee prices for gold and silver have fallen heavily 
over the past fortnight. From a silver quotation of 
Rs. 133/11 on August 28th, after the Bombay market 
emerged from the long “ bear squeeze” deadlock, the price 
has fallen to Rs. 125/10. The rupee gold price has declined 
from Rs.75/5 to Rs. 68/3. The explanation common 10 
both movements is the war news. The news has not only 
been so good as to discourage the hoarding demand for 
precious metals which normally feeds on disasters ; it has 
been good enough to conjure up prospects of an early peace 
and of at least a partial restoration of the free international 
movement of precious metals. If this freedom is restored, 
the enormous disparities between the prices for gold and 
silver in such markets as London, New York, Bombay and 
Alexandria must inevitably disappear. In Bombay the antic'- 
pation of a return of relatively free arbitrage operations 
have been reinforced by continued official sales of silver. 
Between them, these two factors have offset the impact 0! 
continued inflation and have remedied the short technical 
position in the market which came to a head towards the 
end of July. The price of gold in Alexandria and in othe! 
Middle East centres has been falling for the same reasons— 
that is, the expectation that with the return of peace inte! 
national bullion prices will revert to a single integrated level 
and that this will be maintained by international move 
ments of the metals. The parities, however, need not b 
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those indicated by the level of shipping costs. In India, for 
example, the rupee price of silver must in any case allow 
for the import duty, which was raised by 20 per cent in 
1942 and is now equivalent to over Rs. 8 per 100 tolas. 
There is, moreover, some uncertainty concerning the future 
sterling-rupee parity, which, of course, must enter into any 
calculation of the prospective rupee price for silver. On 
current account the rupee will be an exceptionally strong 
currency after the war, though that position may be changed 
if the bulk of India’s abnormal sterling claims are funded. 
But inflation has bitten far deeper into India’s economy 
than into Britain’s, and on this score the rupee may ulti- 
mately settle below the present parity. Such a development 
would also justify a higher rupee price for silver than that 
indicated by the present straight parity between London 
and Bombay. 


* * * 


Cheaper Farm Loans 


The directors of the Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
tion have, this week, announced the promised concession 
in the rate for long-term agricultural loans. All new loans 
will be made at 34 per cent. The rate of interest on existing 
loans will not be affected, but facilities will be given to 
enable borrowers to convert their loans to the 3} per cent 
rate on payment of a conversion fee of £5 per cent on the 
outstanding balance of the loan. Since 1934 the rate charged 
by the Corporation has been 4} per cent. Even this rate 
involved the Corporation in persistent loss because its 
resources were raised on exceptionally expensive terms: 
£8,500,000 of 5 per cent debentures and £2,000,000 of 
44 per cent debentures were issued between 1929 and 1932, 
that is at the height of the dear money period. In order to 
meet the deficit of the Corporation the Government has 
since 1934 provided an annual subsidy of £60,000. By the 
Agricultural (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act which became 
law on July 27th this subsidy is being increased to £150,000 
per annum in order to enable the Corporation to reduce 
its loan rate. By offering 3} per cent long-term mortgage 
loans the Corporation should be able to recapture a fair 
volume of business which it had lost to the clearing banks 
after 1933. The new rate is well below the competitive 
market price for long-term agricultural mortgage loans ; 
the increased subsidy placed at the disposal of the Cor- 
poration must be regarded as a further instalment in the 
heavy subsidy of British agriculture by the Government. 


* x * 


Retail Trade and Bombardment 


As was expected, flying bombs were responsible for 
another considerable drop in retail trade in central London 
in July. This is clearly brought out in the accompanying 
table, reproduced from the retail trade report in the Board of 
Trade Fournal for September 9th. Figures for North-West 
England are given as a standard for comparison. 
Trade as a whole was maintained. The index for total sales 
(1942 = 100) was 96, only five points below the index for 
June and the average for the twelve months ending in 
June. From the table on page 397 it can be seen that the 





PERCENTAGE FALL IN SALES COMPARED WITH AVERAGE 
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trade lost in London was gained in other parts of the 
country, especially in reception areas. Compared with July, 
1943, all the provincial areas show increases in turnover 
with only minor exceptions. Central London sales declined 
im every department, and in suburban London the only 
Tisés are in what might be termed “evacuation needs ”— 
apparel and travel goods. In the latter section the increase 
was as much as 85.9 per cent above a year ago. The pattern 
of trade will probably be repeated in the August report, 
but, if the current upward trend is maintained, it should 
show a recovery in London for September. 
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Anglo-Argentine Tramways 


Comments by the chairmen of British owned com- 
panies operating in Argentina on the treatment meted out 
to them by the Argentine Government grow more and 
more outspoken. The recent report of Anglo-Argentine 
Tramways was a case in point and the thesis there out- 
lined lost nothing in being expanded by Sir Bernand 
Docker at the annual meeting. The underlying cause of 
trouble is that, over a period of years, the local Govern- 
ment has refused to allow increases in charges which 
would permit either the full maintenance of physical 
equipment or a reasonable return in the capital already 
invested. Actually the undertaking has been absorbed into 
the Buenos Ayres Transport Corporation by a scheme 
not very dissimilar to that of London Transport and 
new capital is required, but there is of course no chance 
of raising this. Further, the money to acquire certain 
rivals under the grouping scheme had to be borrowed 
from a local financial syndicate. This loan was eventually 
taken over by the Government. With the advent of the 
new regime in June 1943 a new chapter in the process of 
expropriating the foreign capitalist was opened. The com- 
pany’s balance sheet showed, quite properly, the loan 
mentioned above for forty million pesos as a liability 
against the assets acquired. The Control Commission, 
acting as Government inspectors, insisted that a further 
sum of equal amount should be included as share capital, 
apparently belonging to. the state, this capital representing 
a part of the contributions which the travelling public 
would in the future have to pay in the way of fares. 
These shares, which have no real counterpart of any sort, 
were given voting rights and by the use of them the 
authorities obtained voting control. This control was 
immediately used to transfer all executive posts in the 
Transport Corporation to. state delegates. Anglo-Argentine 
Tramways proposes to take every legal step possible to 
secure the rights of the proprietors, but it has to be 
admitted that there would seem very little prospect of 
obtaining redress under a regime which engages in such 
fantastic procedures as that described by Sir Bernard. 








PLANNING FACTORY 
FUEL EFFICIENCY 


For your Fuel Efficiency Campaign to be fully 
effective, wise planning and enthusiastic execution are 
both needed. In the Ministry’s Bulletins you will find 
specialised advice on how to improve the efficiency of 
your works. If your fuel-watching system is based on the 


friendly co-operation of management and workers, you 
will ensure that these improvements are maintained. Have 
previous 


you acted on the suggestions outlined in the 


advertisements of this series ? 


% Have you cut out 
all process waste by 
re-examining every 
production process 
with an open mind? 
For steam process you need Fuel 
Efficiency Bulletins Nos. 22, 25, 
26 and 28. 


<") _,% Have you tracked 
\ ¥’ down and put to use- 
ful work all the escaping 
steam that has been 
blowing to waste? 
Read Fuel Efficiency 
Bulletins 22, 25 and 28 
and end these “skyline scandals.” 


‘ 

&p % Have you spread 
steam demands evenly 
over the working day ? 
Peak steam loads are 
extravagant and _  in- 
efficient. Consult Fuel 
Efficiency Bulletin No. 26 (‘ Peak 
Steam Demands—Cause, Effect and 





%& Have you planned 
furnace loading and 
eliminated waste ? 
There are many ex- 
cellent suggestions for 
furnace users in Fuel 
Efficiency Bulletins - 
Nos. 5 (gas operated), 13 (electrically 
operated), 24 (oil operated) and 17 
(furnace insulation). 





Cure ’’). 
%e Have you over- % Are you certain 
hauled the _ boiler that your fuel-watching 42, 
house ? For boiler system is just as good 
as a vigorous manage- 


house economy hints, 
you need Fuel Efficiency 
Bulletins Nos. 1, 2, 
9, 10, 20 and 27. 


ment drive can make 

it? Look up Fuel Efficiency Bulletin 
No. 7 for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of your fuel watchers. 





Fuel Watchers’ badges and copies of the Fuel 
Efficiency. Bulletins can be obtained from the 
Secretary of your Regional Fuel Efficiency 
Committee 

Issued by the Ministry of Fuel & Power 
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Clearing Bank Returns 


Heavy Treasury Deposit Receipt borrowing from the 
banks was again the main factor in the expansion of bank 
credit last month. The clearing bank returns show a rise 
of £27 million in the holding of TDRs and an accompanying 
increase of £39,505,000 in deposits. These have climbed to 
the new record of £4,160,888,000. The true expansion in 
bank credit has been even greater than the rise in deposits 
suggests, for during the month there was a fall of £7,189,000 
in cheques in course of collection and transit items, thus 
reducing to that extent the element of duplication in the 
deposits total. The other main contribution to the rise 
in deposits was an expansion of £17,099,000 in the banks’ 
short loans. This increase mainly measures the larger 
holding of bills by the discount market following the 
increase in the weekly offerings. The banks themselves are 
still precluded by the heavy TDR borrowing from taking 
their full share of the additional Treasury bills issued 
through the tender, and last month their discounts actually 
fell by £2,354,000 to £210,555,000, a total which is about 
£11 million lower than the figure for August, 1943. This 
suggests that by far the greater proportion of the additional 
Treasury bills issued over the past year has gone to Empire 
and other holders of “abnormal” sterling balances. Loans 
and advances continue their decline from the seasonal peak 
of £770,280,000 reached last June. Last month they fell 
by £13,324,000 to £741,712,000, a fall which has cancelled 
the whole of the recovery made over the first half of the 
year. This relapse provides fairly conclusive confirmation 
of the theory that the bulk of the additional loans made 
between January and June of this year were to finance the 
tax payments which are normally concentrated in the early 
months of the year. 


* 


Coal in the Home 


The Women’s Advisory Committee on Solid Fuels 
was formed in March last year, and a great deal of research 
has gone into the making of its report, Heating, Cooking 
and Hot Water Supplies (Women’s Advisory Committee on 
Solid Fuels, 1s 3d). The Scott, Barlow and Uthwatt 
Reports have been studied ; visits were paid to collieries, 
carbonisation works, factories manufacturing appliances ; 
and a prefabricated house—but not the Portal house, which 
was not on view in time—was inspected. General 
housing and housekeeping problems were also con- 
sidered. The report is, however, weakened by the terms 

of reference implied in the committee’s name. The rich field 
of research in the application of modern domestic appliances 
to poorer homes is scarcely touched upon. Emphasis is in- 
evitably placed on the use of coal as a domestic fuel, even 
where, from a purely objective point of view, it cannot be 
justified. It is true that the running cost of coal appliances 
is lower than that of gas or electricity appliances, and for 
this reason it commends itself to the lower income groups. 
The use of coal has numerous disadvantages compared with 
other fuels, and the committee could have brought these 
to the attention of manufacturers with a view to the pro- 
duction of more appropriate apparatus. For example, one 
essential which is rarely found in the cheaper stoves is ade- 
quate insulation, so that too often a hot-house atmosphere 
is produced in the working-class home on bath night, and 
the lot of the housewife who has to cook on a coal stove 
on a hot summer day is not to be envied. There is no doubt 
that gas and electricity are easier to use, clean and labour- 
saving, and that their price should be brought within the 
means of the poorest home. 


* 


Wholesale Trade Index 


Last April the Board of Trade fournal published the 
retail trade index on the new basis of 1942, and for the 
same reasons the index of wholesale textile sales has been 
converted from its old base of 1937 to one of 1942. This 
index, which appears in the Board of Trade fournal for 
September 2nd, covers sales and stocks of 87 firms, both 
large and small, reporting a total turnover in 1942 of about 
£47 million and an average stock valued at £7,000,000. 
Sales and stocks are reported by categories broadly similar 
to those in the retail trade report. The three most important 
are women’s and children’s wear, men’s and boys’ wear 
and dress materials, which accounted for 54 per cent, 
17 per cent and 9} per cent respectively of sales in 1942. 
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The ratios between the three categories are different from 
the ratios in which consumers spend their money on them, 
because the wholesaler is not always the last link in the 
distribution chain before the retailer. The retail sample is 
composed mainly of multiples, co-operatives and depart- 
ment stores, whose principal source of supply is not the 
ordinary wholesaler, who deals mainly with the independent 


INDEX OF TRADE .OF WHOLESALE TEXTIIE HOUSEs 
(Average of 1942—100) 
Sales (excluding Purchase Tax) 
Stocks at End of Month (in brackets) 


Women’s Men 
and and 
Children’s Boys’ 


Wear* Wear* 


Piece 
Goods 
(Dress 

Materials)* 


| Total 
Home 


95 (77) 95 (93) 96 (91) 


100 (100) 
97 (114) 
77 (120) 


1944, January 
» Feb 
105 (101) 
117 (93) 


96 (97) 


78 (113) 74 (136) 84 (100) 


* Including exports, which form only a small part of the total. 


retailer. Thus the two series of wholesale and retail sales 
indices represent two parts of total trade, rather than the 
same flow at different points. The accompanying table re- 
produces some of the figures in the new index of wholesale 
textile houses. 


Shorter Notes 


The numbers registered at employment exchanges as 
unemployed on July 17th totalled 63,197, a decrease of 
11,401 since April 17th. This is the lowest level the recorded 
unemployment figures have reached. 


x 


The owners of 180 mills, containing nearly 15 million 
spindles, closed when the cotton spinning industry was 
concentrated in 1941, are becoming restless about the pros- 
pects and the details of reopening. To deal with the problem 
a special committee has been formed, with Sir Raymond 
Streat as chairman, and containing three representatives of 
the stopped and three of the running mills. The committee 
will give its attention to the provision of raw cotton and 
labour for the idle mills. Some quarters urge that, of the 
closed mills, single unit firms should have priority over 
mills in the big combines. At all events, many difficulties 
will have to be overcome to speed up production to the 
level which Europe will shortly require. At the same time, 
the position at a later date, when abnormal demand ends 
and some return to concentration may, perhaps, appear 
desirable, must not be overlooked. 


* 


The accounts of the General Theatre Corporation group 
for the year ended March 31, 1944, show gross profits 
£14,000 higher at £518,004. Due to increased maintenance 
work done during the year, deferred repairs calls for only 
£17,000 against £43,510. Taxation, however, requires 
£19,000 more, although it is reduced by relief of £48,000 
(against £27,000) obtained from the absorption of E 
deficiences of previous years. Net profit of the parent com- 
pany emerges £20,000 odd higher at £79,381. The pre- 
ferred ordinary dividend of 9 per cent is not increased, 
since it is considered prudent to transfer the large sum of 
£55,000, against £40,000, to general reserve. The wartime 
boom in some sections of the entertainments industry 15 
reflected in the groups’ increased profits, but the chairman, 
Mr Rank, indicates that business for the current year— 
especially as regards music halls—has been seriously affec- 
ted by the flying bomb attacks. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TIMOTHY WHITES AND 
TAYLORS, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


MR LOUIS NICHOLAS ON POST- 
WAR DEVELOPMENT 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Timothy Whites and Taylors, Limited, 
was held, on the 13th instant, at the May 
Fair Hotel, London, W. 

ar Louis Nicholas, the chairman, pre- 
sided. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Within recent weeks the company has 
suffered a_sad loss by the death of Mr 
Philip E. Hill, who has been chairman of 
this company since its formation. We 
who were privileged to work with him 
realise how much we owe to his wise 
counsel, which played an_ important 
part in the establishment of the company 
in its present satisfactory position. 

As will be seen by the directors’ report, 
the trading profits for the year show an 
increase of £98,722 1s 4d, but practically 
the whole of this sum has been utilised 
in the increased provisions for taxation 
and deferred repairs and renewals. All 
ptcper provision has been made in the 
accounts of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries for depreciation of fixtures ,plant 
and machinery ,and for the writing down 
of leases. 

Your company and its subsidiaries are 
sll operating under difficult conditions 
owing to shortage of staff and other re- 
sttictions caused by the war ,but we are 
continuing to follow our usual policy of 
supplying our customers with the best 
possible assortment of goods at reasonable 
prices. I am pleased to say that the total 
sales and the dispensing of the company 
and its subsidiaries during the year under 
review have been the largest in its history. 
This has only been made possible by the 
loyal co-operation of the personnel of all 
ranks, to whom I am sure you will join 
with me in extending our thanks. 




















































NEW ACQUISITIONS 


Since December 25th last your com- 

pany has acquired the whole of the ordin- 
ary shares and some of the preference 
shares of Mence Smiths Stores (Proprie- 
tors), Limited. This company, which retails 
hardware, etc., has branches throughout 
the south of England. In addition, your 
company has also acquired 37 shops in the 
south of England carrying on the business 
of retailers of grocery, hardware, etc. 
These shops have been transferred to, 
and are now being carried on by, a new 
company registered-under the name of J. 
Salmon and Son, Limited, the whole of the 
share capital of which is owned by your 
company. 
_ Both these purchases have been made 
In view of a post-war scheme of develop- 
ment of the company which has_ been 
sefiously engaging the attention of your 
directors for some time past, and should, 
my opinion, be a most useful acquisi- 
ton to the company’s activities and allow 
for considerable expansion when _hostili- 
ues cease and trading conditions return to 
anything like normal. 




























THE ‘DIRECTORATE 


You will see that the directors have 
done me the honour of appointing me 
chairman of the company. Mr Espley, 
who has acted as your managing director 
for many years past, has relinquished that 
Position and has been appointed vice- 

mman and advisory director of the 
Company and its subsidiaries, with a view 
to devoting his activities to the future ex- 

sion to which I have already referred. 
nN your behalf I would like to thank Mr 
Espley for the loyal services he has ren- 
deted to the company during the period 
that he has occupied the office of manag- 
ing director. Mr G, I. Rushton, M.P.S., 
Who has acted as assistant managing 






















director for some years past ,has been ap- 
pointed managing director in the place of 
Mr Espley. 

A large number of our staff are still 
serving with the forces; some of them un- 
fortunately have lost their lives, and I 
should like to tender our sympathy to 
their relatives in their bereavement. We 
are, of course, continuing the financial 
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assistance hitherto given to members of 
our staff who are serving, and we are 
looking forward to their return to us when 
hostilities cease. 

The trading during the current year con- 
tinues satisfactory, although in the south 
of England conditions have been somewhat 
disturbed. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





CROSSES AND HEATONS LIMITED, 
BOLTON 


EFFECTS OF LABOUR SHORTAGE ON PRODUCTION 
MR JOSEPH R. HEATON’S ADDRESS 


The twenty-fourth annual _ ordinary 
general meeting of Crosses and Heatons, 
Limited, Bolton (formerly Crosses and 
Winkworth Consolidated Mills, Limited), 
was held, on the 14th instant, at the Albert 
Hall, Manchester. 

Mr Joseph R. Heaton, the chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting, the minutes of the last annual 
ordinary general meeting, and the directors’ 
report. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
address, said: The report of the directors 
and balance-sheet for the year ended 
March 29, 1944, have been in your hands 
for some days, and with your permission 
I will take them as read. 

Since the last annual general meeting the 
name of the company has been changed 
from Crosses and Winkworth Consolidated 
Mills, Limited, to Crosses and Heatons, 
Limited, in accordance with a special reso- 
lution passed at the extraordinary general 
meeting on March 23rd last. The scheme of 
reconstruction has been sanctioned by the 
Court, and is now effective, and I am 
pleased to say that stockholders are to have 
some return on their capital. In order 
that stockholders should have an up-to-date 
summary of the company’s exact position, 
a pro-forma balance-sheet showing the 
effect of the scheme has been circulated 
with the accounts. 

I desire to inform you that the company 
is dealing expeditiously in putting the 
scheme of reconstruction into operation, 
and stockholders would assist the staff in 
these very difficult times if they would 
refrain from corresponding with the com- 
pany on matters relating to the payment of 
dividends, the payment of fractional differ- 
ences and the issue of certificates for their 
new holdings. It is hoped to complete 
all these matters, including the payment of 
dividends, by October 2nd next, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable. 


YEAR’S PROFIT 


The profit for the year amounts to 
£170,160 which compares with a profit 
of £169,958 for the previous year. As 
stated in the directors’ report, it is not 
necessary to provide depreciation in this 
year’s accounts in view of the recent re- 
valuation of the. company’s fixed assets, but 
it is proposed to set aside £25,000 for 
deferred repairs, in addition to which we 
have spent £34,224 upon repairs and 
renewals and in upkeep of plant, as against 
£33,230 during the previous year. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Land, Buildings and Machinery.—In the 
certified balance-sheet this item stands at 
£2,654,955, which has been written down 
under the reconstruction scheme to 
£1,562,214, as appears in the pro-forma 
balance-sheet showing the effect of the 
scheme. 

Debtors——The amount outstanding is 
£192,444 as against £67,277, the difference 
representing taxation repayable, wages 
loans to employees and a slight increase 
in trading. 

Stock-in-trade—The total value is 
£526,738 as against £442,011, the increase 
being due to the carrying of larger raw 
cotton stocks, 


Cash Position—The credit balance 
amounts to £144,421 as against £231,173. 

Sundry Creditors are £117,400 as against 
£36,781 for last year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net amount on profit and loss 
account, after deducting the balance 
brought forward of £581,295, which has 
been utilised in reducing the fixed assets 
in accordance with the scheme of recon- 
struction, is £241,846. Out of this balance 
the directors recommend the payment of 
one year’s dividend on the new 6 per cent. 
redeemable cumulative preference stock 
and the payment of 6 per cent. on the new 
ordinary stock, both less income-tax, 
absorbing in total £66,573. Provision for 
sinking fund for the redemption of the 
new 6 per cent. preference stock absorbs 
£13,962, and your directors further recom- 
mend the setting aside of £25,000 for de- 
ferred repairs, leaving £136,311 to be carried 
forward to the next account in accordance 
with the net figure shown on the profit 
and loss account in the pro-forma balance- 
sheet. 


PRODUCTION DIFFICULTIES 


Without unduly taking up your time, I 
would like to give a brief outline of the 
production difficulties that at present beset 
the management of the company. As you 
are aware, profits depend upon production 
no less in cotton spinning and doubling 
than in any other industry, and if increased 
production is to be obtained, it is essential 
that the necessary labour is made available. 
Under war-time conditions we are dealing 
with all the difficulties as effectively as we 
possibly can, but I must point out to you 
that prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 
our mills were operating at approximately 
75 per cent. of capacity, but since April, 
1941, when the “Cut and Concentration 
Scheme ” took effect and the shortage of 
juvenile labour and absenteeism amongst 
the female labour due to many causes 
became acute, our production is now only 
50 per cent. of capacity. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


I regret to inform you that Mr John 
Greenwood has intimated that he does not 
desire to seek re-election, and your directors 
take this opportunity of expressing their 
thanks to him for his services since his 
election to the board in 1931. 

When I addressed you on March 23rd 
last I intimated that it was the intention 
of your directors to strengthen the board 
by co-opting three of the company’s most 
experienced managers. ‘This has been donc, 
and I am sure this step will commend 
itself to the stockholders. The directors 
concerned are Messrs Frank Berry, George 
Hargreaves and Herbert Nelson, all of 
whom have given long and efficient service 
to the company, and I consider they will 
prove to be valuable additions to the board. 

Once again I should like to express the 
board’s appreciation of the fine services of 
the staff and workpeople in these very 
difficult times. 

The report of the directors and state- 
ment of accounts for the year were adopted, 
and the retiring directors and the auditors 
were re-elected. 
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THE FINANCIAL NEWS, 
LIMITED 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS 
CONTINUED 


MAJOR-GENERAL DAWNAY’S| 
SPEECH 


_ The forty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Financial News, Limited, was 


held, on the 12th instant, at the registered 
= of the company, 20, Bishopsgate, 


Major-General G. P. Dawnay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The chairman said:—The report and 
accounts are before you and there is little 
for me to say regarding the figures. The 
profit for the year amounted to £35,491, 
compared with £33,122 for the previous 
year. This is not such a marked increase 
as was the case last year compared with 
the year before, but having regard to factors 
to which I shall refer later I think you 
will agree that it shows a continuation of 
that encouragingly progressive tendency of 
which I spoke last year. : 

The publications owned by our subsidiary 
and associated companies have shown the 
same tendency and the profits of the sub- 
sidiary companies, with which we have 
again dealt conservatively, are reflected in 
the accounts before you. Income tax re- 
quired £18,938 this year, compared with 
£17,264 last year, leaving a net profit after 
providing for income tax and National De- 
fence Contribution of £16,553, compared 
with £15,858 last year. 

There is no item in the balance-sheet to 
which I need draw your attention. Both 
current assets and current liabilities show 
increases, but you will note that there is 
an excess of current assets over current 
liabilities of £4,878 more than was the case 
last year. Your directors have therefore 
felt justified in again recommending the 
payment of a dividend of 20 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares. The payment of the 
Preference dividends has absorbed £5,269 
net and the Ordinary dividend now recom- 
mended will require £10,504 net, leaving a 
balance of £780 to be added to the carry- 
forward, which will then stand at £99,594. 


ADVERTISING REVENUE MAINTAINED 


Advertising revenue during the year has 
been well maintained, but against this there 
has been a further increase of printing 
charges, and other costs have shown a 
tendency to rise although not to a marked 
degree. These trends will continue, par- 
ticularly when we are able to extend the 
service offered by our publications. 

Our various publications have all in- 
creased their circulation during the past 
year, which indicates that we are supplying 
those services which our various readers 
require. We are prevented from doing all 
that we would wish in this direction by the 
limitations which have been imposed since 
early in the war upon the use of paper. 
This has necessitated balancing for each 
issue the number of pages and the number 
of copies printed, and also the number of 
pages devoted to editorial matter and ad- 
vertisements. As we have been unwilling 
to sacrifice the goodwill of our publications 
by unduly restricting the reading matter, 


(Continued from page 397) 
no During the course of their 
visit of two to three months, it is possible that members of the 


on the British farmers’ war effort. 


party will visit Canada also. . 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The liberation of Marseilles and Antwerp 


this has resulted in some loss of advertise- 
ment revenue. 

We cannot therefore look for any material 
increase in profits under present conditions, 
but on the other hand we should be able 
to expect them to be maintained. After 
the end of the war in Europe, of which 
the prospect is now encouraging, we hope 
to be able to use paper more freely. This 
would enable us to increase our sales and 
to improve upon the services we are now 
able to give to our various readers. This 
in turn will entail additional expenditure 


- which we can expect to be more than com- 


pensated by additional revenue from adver- 
tisements as more normal business activity 
is resumed. 

I would, however, repeat the warning I 
gave last year that one very important part 
of our revenue before the war—namely that 
from prospectuses—is likely to remain very 
small after the war for an indefinite period. 


THE OUTLOOK 


When we next meet, I believe, as I think 
you all do, that the war in Europe will 
have ended. While the nation’s energies 
must then be directed to bringing the war 
in the Far East to a swift and victorious 
conclusion, some part of the resources now 
devoted to war may, I take it, be diverted 
to the urgent problems of reconstruction 
with which we shall be faced. We must 
not forget that this country must, after the 
war, if our living standards are to be main- 
tained, achieve an increase in exports of 
the order of 50 per cent. over the pre-war 
level. This will require great enterprise 
and initiative, and in achieving it the City 
of London must play a leading part. It 
will be the aim of the Financial News to 
make its full contribution to the solution 
of this vital and pressing problem. 

The staff has remained at the bare mini- 
mum of the last few years. We have lost 
one or two junior members to the Forces 
whom we have been obliged to replace in 
the present restricted labour market. The 
improvements to which I have referred 
have meant extra work for the staff as a 
whole, and the directors wish to pay tribute 
to its efficient and loyal service during the 
past year. We have continued to supple- 
ment the pay of those members of our pre- 
war staff serving with the Forces, and the 
present favourable course of the war gives 
rise to the hope that we may be welcoming 
some of them back in the not too distant 
future. 

The report was adopted. 


ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 7 PER CENT. 


The fifty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Anglo-Ceylon and General 
Estates Company, Limited, was held, on the 
14th instant, in London, Sir Edward 
Rosling ‘(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts :—In Ceylon the crops of tea and 
rubber were good although that of tea was 
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slightly less than last year. The rubber 
crop, however, showed a gratifying increase. 
The cocoa crop was poor, owing mainly to 
drought but prices realised were somewhat 
better. Costs of production are again 
higher due principally to further increases 
in the cost of living allowance to labour, 
which incidentally is in very short supply. 


In Mauritius, as I forecast last year, the. 
crop was lower by 4,500 tons, although it 
was larger than expected, in view of the 
lands put under production of foodstuffs, 
The full loss of crop which might have 
resulted was to some extent mitigated by 
the skilful efforts of our estate managers in 
their programme of cultivation. 


The vice-chairman, Mr F. W. Douse, 
was permitted to visit Mauritius during the 
early part of this year and spent the month 
of April there. He was thus able to dis- 
cuss on the spot the many problems which 
have arisen since the war began. He com- 
ments :—“ The estates are in a satisfactory 
condition considering the severe labour 
difficulties which for various reasons now 
exist.” 


RESULTS OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


As to the accounts the gross profit for 
the year amounted to £193,165 and after 
providing £140,000 for taxation £53,165 is 
available for distribution to the members, 
and we again recommend a dividend of 
7 per cent., free of Income Tax, leaving 
£11,165 to be added to the carry forward. 


For the current year the gross profit will 
probably be detrimentally affected by the 
results in Mauritius owing to a severe re- 
duction in the sugar crop, resulting from 
the visitation of a cyclone in April last 
and the cumulative effect of loss of pro- 
duction occasioned by the growing of food- 
stuffs. It is not anticipated, however, that 
the net profit after the deduction of Income 
Tax and Excess Profits Tax will be affected. 


The report was adopted. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR EDWARD ROSLING 


In proposing the re-election of Sir Edward 
Rosling to the board, which was duly car- 
ried, Mr Francis W. Douse, said: This is 
somewhat of an event, because as Sir 
Edward has been either Managing Director 
or Joint Managing Director since he was 
appointed to the Board, he has not had to 
come up for re-election. He only does so 
now as he has asked to be relieved of his 
duties as managing director in view of his 
advancing years. Sir Edward has had a 
very distinguished career and enjoys a great 
reputation. Before he came _ back to 
this country he was our General 
Manager in Ceylon for six years and 
joined the board in 1913. He _ has 
thus served the company for over 37 years. 
He spent 27 years planting in Ceylon, and 
during 10 years of that time was the plant- 
ing member on the Ceylon Legislative 
Council, and it was for this work that m 
1913 he received his knighthood. I and 
my colleagues very much regret that he 
has found it necessary to give up active 
participation in the business of the com- 
pany, but we are glad that he has consented 
to remain as chairman and that we shall 
therefore have the benefit of his advice, we 
hope, for some years to come. 


be made otherwise than in accordance with United Kingdom 


export will not 


style restrictions. In future, therefore, garments intended for 
subject under Board of Trade Orders © 


home style restrictions. ° 





has led to speculation on the development there of oilseed 
g and refining, since these towns were important centres 

before the war. If the mills and plants can operate, supplies 
could be sent to them from United Nations stores. Supplies 
are relatively good, but will need to be regulated. The new 
crop of United States linseed is insufficient for domestic and 
lend-lease purposes, and the Argentine export surplus is only 
115,000 tons compared with 693,000 at the end of August, 1943. 
Clothing Exports——The Board of Trade has issued the 
Clothing (Restrictions) Orders (Amendment) Order 1944 (S.R. 
and O. 1944, No. 1039), which comes into operation on Sep- 


tember 15th; it enables garments intended for export to 


Goatskins.—Arrangements have been made to divide avail- 
able supplies of raw goatskins between the United States and 
the United Kingdom in the ratio of 5} to one, subject to # 
stock adjustment in America’s favour. The United States has 
agreed not to buy tanned goatskins or tanned sheepskins for 
the rest of 1944 until UK purchases have reached agreed levels. 
Any additional quantities will be equally divided from January 
1, 1945. East India tanned goatskins are to be divided in the 
ratio of three to USA and seven to the UK. East India tanned 
sheepskins will be divided in the proportion of one to five. It 
is expected that, as in the case of hides and calf and kip skins, 
the arrangements for co-ordinated purchases will continue t 
ensuring a steady flow of foreign supplies. 
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INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London 


‘““ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 














Security Indices | Yield 
ae i. Corres. | 
1944 mae. | Day 
~—” 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Ola Ord. 
| shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
% % 

Sept. 7... 6,340 6,999 109-9 134-5 3°16 3-82 
a ee 6,673 6,016 109-3 134-5 3-16 3-84 
2 een 7,635 6,831 108 -6 134-5 3-16 3-87 
SE a 5,979 6,128 107 -6 134-5 3-16 3-90 
| 5,925 5,338 108 -3 134-5 3-16 3-88 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 


| 1944 | 








| Aug. Aug. Sept. 

. 23. 30 6. 

Low High : ? , 
| Mar ~~ | 1944 1944 1944 

15 12 
| 

37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a)} 108-4 104 -4 105-0 102-1 
See 88-9 (a)| 106-8 102-2 101-6 97-8 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 92-8 (c)} - 92-7 92-8 91-4 
ee 93-6 (a)| 105-7 103-3 103 -0 100-3 
Av. yield %T......... 4-84 (b)} 4-43 4-58 4-60 4-77 


+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) August 30. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


1944 Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 
Aug. 31... 126 -3 605,000 Sept. 4.... Closed Closed 
Sept. 1... 126 -7 638,000 ee 126 -0 873,000 

To eas Closed Closed aoe cas 122-9 1,470,000 
1944: High, 161-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 16, 1944 Capital versions Money 








Particulars of Government issues appear on page 398 
Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
DCs elute he acas ais Oecins Hina eoninlaie Salome Nar teimieas 1,110,056,715 1,095,262,989 
feo rep ala co rigee ada </oeneae nPSEAGA 1,107,666,530 1,258,338,504 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
; Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1944... 1,092,860,334 2,147,721 254,934 1,090,099,851 2,332,789 2,830,349 
1943.... 1,255,113,984 2,585,843 638,677 1,247,799,911 1,652,701 8,885,892 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Sept. 6, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit has been in short supply 
this week and the official buyer of bills has been called upon to 
give the market persistent assistance. The main factor in the 
position has been the heavy TDR call on the banks. The record 
sum of £120,000,000 had to be paid in this form during the week. 
Maturities, allowing for pre-encashments, amounted to about 
{70,000,000 and the £50,000,000 of new money to be found, 
though not a record was an exceptionally high figure. The banks 
have, in consequence, shown very little interest in bills and the 
market has been hard put to it to take up its allotment of 
Treasury bills this week. The special assistance given to the 
market is evident in a rise of {6,280,000 in Government securities 
shown by the latest Bank return. Despite this movement, 
bankers’ deposits are £1,405,000 lower at £170,385,000. The 
bulk of the additional credit created by open market purchases 
of bills has gone to Public deposits which are £3,914,000 higher 
and to Other accounts which are £2,687,000 higher. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
September 7th and September 14th :— _ 


paeak rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
1 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
4-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
Pp 1-13%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, 4%; at notice, 2%. 


Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of E d ined 
A. wing y ngland reinain: 


tween September 7th and September 14th (Fi i 
ur ef ne . Pp Pp (Figures in brackets are 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02 ; mail transfers 4-0 . Canada 
17 4,868) . 43-47 é mail transfer 4 48-474 Switzerland. seas (25 -22%) 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 46-85-95 D West” inate ay 


Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
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Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans- 


fers 83-56%: Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain 


Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between September 7th 


and September 14th. 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 973-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}}-1844. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. National $3-34. 


Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 


account: 16-15 pesos. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 











| { 
New York Sept. | Sept. Sept. Sept. S 
on | 6 7 8 9 
| | 

Cables :-— Cents Cents Cenis Cents Cents 

London....... 4024§ 4024§ 4024§ 4024§ 4024§ 
Montreal...... 89 -625 | 89-250 | 89-310 | 89-125 | 89-000 
ZUICAE 35.5 6:5:5:0 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 23 -50 23 50 


Buenos Aires.. | 24-88* | 24-88* | 24-88* | 24-88* | 24-88* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-19 5-19 §-19 5-15 5-15 


ept. 











Lisbon........ 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 

Barcelona..... 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 

Stockholm .... | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 23-85 | 23-85 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


(£ million) 











| Aug. | Apr. | May | J 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1 
\ | 
Capital and reserves .....| 140-9, 142-5| 142-5] 142- 
Acceptances, etc........ -| 101-2 96 +3 97-7 
Notes in circulation...... 1-6 1-4 1-4 
Current, deposit and othen 
SOCOUES oc ccccccccses 3,670 -0 | 4,016 8 | 4,050 -7 
Total liabilities...... 3,913 -7 | 4,257 -0 | 4,292 -3 
WN oo ccacenssenvewcs 383-1 430-0 417 -6 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit....... 125-4 | 131-3 | 137°9 
Wioney at call........... 155-8 164-3 172-7 
Discounts .............. 231-6 148 -6 174-1 
Treasury deposit receipts.} 956-5 | 1,314-0 | 1,309-5 
Investments ............ 1,162 -4 | 1,152 -4 |1,161-4 
Loans and Advances..... 731-6 754-3 | 755-6 
Investments in affiliated 
NII goa. ciel nicicre.s’e'arere 23-9 24-1 24-1 
Cover for acceptances, 
premises, etc. ........ 143 -4 138-0 | 139°3 
Total assets......... 3,913 -7 | 4,257 -0 |4,292 -3 








INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAHL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
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RI. 128-130. 


Sept. 
13 


Cents 
4024 § 


88 -750 


23 -50 
25 -04* 
5-15 
4-09 
9-25 
23°85 


Aug. 
1944 


142- 
99- 
1 


4,160 - 


4,403- 


439- 


126 - 
204 - 
210 
1,337 - 
1,179 
741 


24 
140- 


4,403- 





GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 





| 1944 


| May | June 


Daily Average Sales 


Stocks 
(at Cost) 
End 


July 





(a) By Commodities 






Non-food Merchandise :— | 
Pos cceccscvcescccsoccel + 9-2 + 1:1 
Women’s Wear ....... eee] $1453 + 2:9 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear. . +24°3 + 7:5 
Boots and Shoes ....... + 2:3 —16-2 
Furnishing Departments -| — 0-4 — 5-2 
Hardware ........... -| + 56 + 2-2 
Fancy De ments -| + .8:0 + 1-6 
Ss OS See +15-0 + 4°5 

iscellaneOus .......esesccccccecs + 8-4 + 9-1 
Total :— | 

Non-food Merchandise .......... | +10.3 + 1-4 

Food and Perishables ........... | + 9.3 + 45 
Total :-— | 

All Departments ............... ' + 9.7 | + 3:3 

(b) Districts 

ge 3 cco sade weln weal sweleenae | + 5°5 + 6-1 
PN ov ciccc cece sie cneeeess |} +119 | + 7-1 
PEG ooo cs ccsccccsisesiecns | + 84 |! + 4-7 
Midland and S. Wales ............ | +11-0 | + 4-4 
South England................... | + 9-0 | + 4-2 
Central and West-End London..... | +.7-7 —12°8 
Suburban London................ +1l-1 | — 0:4 
MEINE a « b's os discs 60s eee as | +65 | — 3:7 
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Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was ne change 
in the index during the week ended September 13th. The com- 
plete index (1935=100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw 


materials 185.5. 


Agriculturists’ US Tour.—At the invitation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Ministry of Information in this country are sending a 
party of four agriculturists with practical experience of the food 
production campaign to tour the United States, giving lectures 


(Continued at foot of previous page) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 9, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £40,617,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £112,989,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £230,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
_ $6,404,165, the deficit accrued since April 
Ast is £1,426,176,000 against £1,437,636,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 



















































































Esti- : . 
Revenue mate, 7 oe Week | Week 
1944-45 ended | ended 
to to | Sept. | Sept 
Sept. | Sept. ib F ¢ ; 
11, g ’ , 
1943 | 1944 1943 | 194 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . ./1300000} 324,024) 369,798) 9,813] 10,779 
Sur-tax........ 80,000} 10,915} 9,311 280) 256 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 100,000} 44,067} 49,777) 1,664) 1,915 
Stamps........ 19,000} 6,620) 5,858) ... 26 
eee 500,000 11,550} 13,228 519} 460 
, 205,033) 210,732} 10,980} 9,405 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000 208 120 30 10 
Total Inld. Rev./2000000} 602,417| 658,824) 23,286] 22,851 
Customs ....... 564,900 239,425) 248,692) 9,994) 9,906 
Hacise.......+. 472,900} 204,400} 216,700) 2,710) 2,540 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 1037800) 443,825) 465,392) 12,704) 12,447 
Motor Duties...| 27,000} 3,609} 3,909 235 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... -~ = kes 
WirelessLicences| 4,850} 1,260) 1,290 
Crown Lands. . . 800 450) 450) 

Receipts —_ from 

Sundry Loans| 17,350} 1,965} 2,355 33) 2 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 37,451) 37,042) 2,052) 5,082 
Total Ord. Rev.'3101800 1090976|1169262 38,075 40,617 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370} .48,400} 51,150} 1,750} 1,750 
Tetdl.......... [sa14azo 1139376|1220412| 39,825| 42,367 

| Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
payments 
q (£ thousands) 
a a Esti- ‘ ‘ 
xpenditure seen tb — — | Week | W aaa 
Poe ne ended ended 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept: | Sept. 
11, , h 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
” l 
ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt . . .| 420,000) 180,891] 208,871) 1,352] 7,258 
Payments to N. 

Ireland...... 9,000} 3,012) 3,594 356 
OtherCons. Fund 

Services ..... 7,000} 3,269) 3,348) 

Total...... ++++| 436,000) 187,171) 215,813) 1,352 7,615 

Supply Services. |5501399/2334964 2573222) 94,950)105374 

MRR ccsecnnce 5937399) 2522136/2589034| 96,302)112989 

‘SELF-BALANCING | 

P.O. & Brdcastg. 112,370) 48,400) 51,150) 1,750} 1,750 

MSs bsseneas 6049769/2570536/2640184 98,052 114739 
) 


canaries chcclncseccerlleabeascaso Sonieceiminaes 

A change has been made in- the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£41,353 to £2,706,193, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£72,800,378 to £21,004 million. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 


beeee DES RSAVA RSS She ee OOSE 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 34 
234 

NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
ee RRS PE ins o5k 4 os cseencedcdeensdss 77 


FLOATING DEBT 




















(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
Date De- | Float- 
Bank | Posts | ee 
Tap | Public] of | bY. t 
4P | Depts. | Eng- 
land 
1943 
Sept. 11 {1170 -0) Not available 
1944 
June 10 {1320-0 — 
» 17 1340-0 ” ” ° 
” 24 11360 0 ” ” 
july 1 35)36 -0 437 -8 | 29-5 | 1351-0} 5354-2 
» _8 11400 -0 Not available 
» 15 {1420-0 o- = 
” 22 |1430- ” 99. 
vy 29 [1430 -0| 2138 -9 | 483-9 | 1-2 | 1418-0 | 5472-0 
Aug. 5 {1430-0 Not available 
» 12 11430 0; > 
» 19 {1430-0 ” ” 
y 26 11430 -0| 2199-0} 390-9 | ... | 1478-5 | 5498 -4 
Sept. 2 {1430-0 Not available 
” 9 11430 -0 ”» 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate /Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
Offered’ aes Allotted ment _- 
%. 
1943 s. d. 
Sept. 10 90:0 | 193-3 | 90-0 | 20 2-57 29 
1944 
June 9 | 110-0 | 203-4) 110-0 | 20 0-45 38 
» 16 | 110-0] 197-5 | 110-0 | 20 0-49 40 
» 23 | 110-0 | 199-5] 110-0} 19 11-93 35 
» 30 | 110-0 | 203-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-57 41 
July 7 | 110-0 | 197-4] 110-0 | 20 0-89 45 
» 14 | 110-0} 199-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-54 41 
o = 110-0 | 204-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 36 
» 28 | 110-0 | 214-2} 110-0] 20 0-46 33 
Aug. 4 | 110-0] 217-1] 110-0 | 20 0-11 30 
» 11 | 110-0 | 208-9} 110-0 | 20 0-51 36 
» 18 | 110-0 | 200-9] 110-0 | 20 0-83 42 
» 25 | 110-0 | 202-9] 110-0 | 20 2-84 34 
Sept. 1 | 110-0! 222-5 | 110-0} 20 2°45 30 
» 8 | 110-0 217-7] 110-0} 20 2-81 35 





On Sept. 8th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for ,on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 35 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. £110 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered on Sept. 15. For the 
week ending Sept. 16 the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to the maximum amount of £120 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 
28% 

* 3% 3% ° 
Week > 4 War 
N.S.C. Defence Savings 

ended Bonds Bonds canoe 
July 4 1,270 7,658 7,658 9,235 
~ ae 6,472 2,556 7,123 8,833 
» 18 7,002 2,628 6,211 8,074 
» = 7,691 2,450 10,143 9,727 
Aug. 1 6,974 2,185 4,729 6,593 
- oe 3,687 1,426 12,484 5,481 
» 15 5,801 1,670 2,368 10,841 
» ae 5,315 1,404 2,272 4,689 
» 29 5,229 1,339 3,628 3,332 
Sept. 5 5,421 1,419 4,260 6,587 
. ns oe 4,228 13,178 
Totals 
to date|1,217,598* | 752,312* |1,740,183t§) 705,035¢§ 
* 250 weeks. t 193 weeks. t 54 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 12th amounted to a total value of £69,309,429. 
Up to Aug. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £174,870,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week, In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 

_ Per per 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 
PE OD cn epexeeane 72 #7 127 12 
ay BR ceeiaeesens 70 #6 125 12 
i IP cescneeaest 72 #4 128 12 
GE otsneenssuy o aes 
a 69 15 127 8 
‘ED 4586600eun 68 8 125 10 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Circln. . ..1150,604,266 


In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 49,637,452 


1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 193,846,521] 
3,489,030 | Other Secs. : 


MGs 64:45:05 

Public Deps.*. 13,181,910 

Other Deps. : 
Bankers..... 
Other Accts... 


170,385,092 
61,569,703 


"231,954,795 





"263,178,735 


* Including Exchequer, 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


Govt. Debt... 
Other Govt. 
Securities 
Other Secs.... 
Silver Coin ... 





Amt. 
Issue 

Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 





Discounts & 
Advances... 
Securities... . 


f 
11,015,109 
« + -1188,249,974 


724,50 


241,719 


-_——_ 


1200,241,713 


10,41 


Seine 1200, 000,00) 


2,770,768 


15,155,541 


—_——_____ 


17,926,307 


49,637,452 
1,768,455 


263,178,735 


Savings Banks, Commis 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1943 








1944 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
15 30 6 | 3b 
scanned iinhiniiilantdlceaialaan 
| 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 981 -1)1146 -0)1149 -8)1150: 
Notes in banking depart- ; 
ROE 55.500 9.0500004% 19-2} 54-2) 50-5) 494 
Government debt and 1 
SIE S00. 00:50 0009 999 -2/1199 -4)1199 -4/1199-3 
Other securities........ 0-8} 0-6 0-5 07 
Sliver Comm. ......0.00. 0-0 0-0} 0-0 0 ) 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2) 0-2) 0-2) 02 
Ne eS 168 -00)\168 +00) 168 -00\168 ‘N) 
Deposits 7 
DUDES 200 ssescvsccccee 9-0) 14-4 9-3} 133 
ee OTT Te 154-2} 201-9) 171-8} 1704 
CN 5 55 kann seen ss505 56-0} 56-2) 58-9) 614 
SE ca vieashanskso6 218 -2| 272-5) 240-0) 2452 
Banking Dept. Secs. : ee 
Government *6| 203-3) 187-6) 1954 
Discounts, etc 4 6:2) 4:0) 2 
Other 6] 25-2) 14-4) 14 
Total -6| 234-7! 206-0} 211 
Banking depart. res. ..... 20-8 55 8 52 0) 514 
10 ° o a 
‘* Proportion ”.......0+0 9-6} 20-4) 21-6) 20% 


* Government debt 





is £11,015,100 ; 





capit 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 millio 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 














Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1t 
| +. 

Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sep 

11, 9, li, | 2 

1943 1944 1943 | 1944 
$$ $$$ — 

Working days:—| 6 6 214 | 213 
Birmingham..... 1,152 1,403 | 84,382 | 64,234 
Bradford........ 1,421 | 1,518 | 69,329 | 64,6) 
Bristol........ ce 545 502 | 23,787 | 23,22 
Bea. 447 512 | 21,238 | 21,6 
OS SS 530 687 | 41,154 | 42,0% 
Leicester........ 666 659 | 30,462 | 29,2 
Liverpool ....... 4,266 4,712 | 162,949 | 184,22 
Manchester...... 2,982 2,411 | 368,024 | 12088 
Newcastle....... 1,131 1,379 | 55,471 | 61,8 
Nottingham ..... 332 385 | 16,647 | 14,8 
Sheffield ........ 687 853 | 34,688 sy 
Southampton.... 112 97 | 4,782 | 5, 
ST ne 8 

12 Towns ....... 14,271 | 15,118 | 912,913 | 666, 
$$$ |—————————} 7 
Pbilin®.....555 | 6,304 | 6,519 | 255,133 | 264% 





* Sept. 4, 1943, and Sept. 2, 1944. 


. 













TH 






12 


Gold ¢ 
due | 
Total r 


| Total ¢ 


Total 
Total | 
Total 1 


F.R. n 
Excess 
Mr. ba 
Govt. 
Total 
Total | 
Reserv 

Ban 


Monet 
Treasu 


Money 
Treasu 


Cc 


Gold . 
British 
Sterlin, 


Notes i 





Ratio | 
Acco 


Capital 
Reserve 
Current 
Accept 
Notes it 


[| 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold Million paper pesos 
RETURNS francs of 0.29 grammes eee 





June | May | June | June 
30, 31, 15, 

































































































































































.S. FEDERAI ; AssETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
os oe eve Tro" | “3a | sa” | 230° | Gold at home............ 1,074) 1,173] 1,180) 1,187 
Million $’s ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Other gold and for. exch...} 1,606) 2,317] 2,331) 2,377 
Gold in bars............. 78 -5| 118-2| 118-9] 118-9 } Non. int. Govt. bonds ....} 110/99) 98} 98 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Sept. | Aug. | Aug. |Sept. | Cash .............00000. 25-1} 14-7} 18-2} 21-6 | Treasury bonds.......... 391} 780} 779,779 
. RESOURCES 9, | 24 | 31, | 7, Se 16-2} 6-7} 6:9] 7-4 _ LIABILITIES 
Gold certifs. on hand and] 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 194 Commercial bills ......... 125-5! 84-1] 74-6] 75-9 Notes in circulation....... 1,692} 2,032} 2,029} 2,064 
, due from Treasury ..... 19,953} 18,336] 18,324| 18,285 | Treasury bills............ 22-9} 23-1] 30-3, 26-6 | Deposits: Government...| 429} _ 642) _ 628) _ 594 
£ [i Total reserves ........... 20,375] 19,052 19,048| 18,999 | Time funds at interest....| 21-4] 21-1] 21-1] 21-6 Banks ........ 873] 1,253) 1,290) 1,340 
11,015,l0y§- Total cash reserves ....... 307272) 269} -261:~| Sundry bills and invest. ...| 196 -8| 198 -5| 197-3] 197-5 | Certs. of participation ..../ | 43) 235] 236) 231 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 9,336] 15,592) 15,852! 16,030 : Reserve ratio ............ 84 -09%|83 -8%|84 -0%|84 1% 
188,249,973 Total loans and secs. ..... 9,418 15,709 15,947 16,145 LIABILITIES 
Tah Total serunens ee 31,379] 36,538] 36,662! 36,897 Deposits :— CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
i IABILITIES CO rr 152-7) 152-7) 152-7) 152-7 
F-R. notes in cim. «...... 15,111) 19,521] 19,695] 19,865 —=............... 76-3; 76-3) 76-3] 76-3 Million Turkish pounds _i. 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... . 900} 900) 800 Central Banks ........... 16-8} 7:0) 7-6) 8-7 ) July | Jul uly | July 
.200,000,00y§ Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,351) 12,922) 13,132) 13,221 Nace o. cire/ernsinccacens 1-0} 1-5) 1-5] 1-4 J — a 5, 
Govt. deposits ........... 6} 540} 338) 354 NNN olan ecroik acini evelvicsto 39-4} 28-8) 28-6] 29-3 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Total deposits ........... 14,732} 15,237) 15,229] 15,343 Celica escecnneces 197 -2| 263-5) 262-5) 263 -4 
Total liabilities .......... 31,379) 36,538] 36,662) 36,897 Ss Clearing and other exch. ..} 651+] 74-7) 75-6) 75-7 
241,71 Reserve ratio............ 68 3% 154 -8%|54 -5%|54 0% Treasury bonds .......... 132-4] 128-6} 128 -6| 128 6 
ee BANK _AND TREASURY RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Commercial bills ......... 409 -8} 586 -5| 579-3) 569-2 
200,241,713 RESOURCES . PN Giicansoeeexenes 61-1) 51-7] 51-2} 50-7 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,223] 20,947) 20,946] 20,906 Million rupees Ds a acceeennanres 263-4] 256-0} 250-4| 210-8 
naany bank currency. 4,090 4,122 4,114 4,114 ne LIABILITIES 
JAABILITIEG Notes in circulation....... 739 -3| 911-3} 912-8} 908-0 
NT Money in circulation... ...| 18,740] 23,047] 23,221] 23,432 ea at | teeede.............--- 225 -9| 284-2] 275-5] 229-9 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,261] 2,953! 2,725! 2,734 ‘ ASSETS 1943 1944 1944 1944 1944 Clearing and other exch. ..| 22-3} 21-0) 22-4] 23-5 
f Gold coin & bullion] 444; 444] 444] 444] «= 444 a= wae Tal cad tak Op wee 
193,846,521 Rupee coin........ 150) 139} 145| 153| 149 BANK OF SPAIN 
ENTRAL AN Balances abroad... 961) 2,326] 2,419) 2,488] 2,587 
_— e BANK OF IRELAND Sterling securities . .| 6,238] 8,283| 8,283] 8,283] 8,283 Million roe TT 
righ ays ’ Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 834 578 578 578 578 une pri ay une 
15,155,541 Million £’s eon eg Boe 78} ll} 115) 115} 115 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
emer Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. Reserve's Gold... esses 749] 1,074) 1,102) 1,134 
17,926,301 4, | 19, | 26, | 2, LIABILITIES Olliew isc - sess 660| 668| 649) 641 
49,637,452 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Notes in cirn. : India] 7,569] 9,337] 9,294) 9,270) 9,283 Discounts and advances...| 3,349] 2,765} 2,768] 2,832 
BE Gold ....- eee eee e eens 2°65) 2°65) 2-65) 2-65 Burma] ... bs aoe <n aie Investments and Govt. debt} 15,791] 16,071) 15,994/ 15,976 
1,768,455 British Govt. secs. ....... 20-00) 23-97) 24-07] 24-59 Deposits : Govt.... 185) 1,256} 1,513) 1,571) 1,574 LIABILITIES 
————F} Sterling balances......... 1-38} 1-80) 1-60] 1-20 | Banks............ 775| 1,042} 931] 1,024] 1,008 | Notesincirculation....... 15,192| 16,161} 16,037] 15,968 
263,178,735 _ LiaBILITIES Reserve ratio...... 87 +2%|92 -4°%192 -4%|92 -394192 -3% | Deposits: Government...| 3,250| 1,966] 2,450) 2,240 
=o Notes in circulation....... 24-40] 28-81! 28-73] 28-91 CUB sco execs 3,532] 4,023] 3,634! 3,922 
ccounts. 
. 000’s omitted 
_ N i] wi Will 
ae ‘ ‘ aaa tiona est- illiams 
Barclays District | Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National eee : ’ 
AUGUST, 1944 Bank | Coutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank [Provincial minster | Deacon's 
Ltd. Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. gate 
194 Date 28th 30th 22nd | 22nd 30th 30th 22nd 23rd 3st 28th 
Sept. | Sept. « ASSETS £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
“Pr | FE Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
hi aht cr eladi ans ianeusdtiiades 15,567 7,031 | 80,923 | 20,246 | 97,540 5,310 | 56,989 | 56,044 7,545 | 439,347 
———|—— | _ Balances with and Cheques in course of collection 
| on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland. . . 5,413 1,672 | 18,616 6,511 | 23,065 181 | 16,316! 20,435 3,186 | 117,980 
149 -811150- OS SEER Oe ee te 8,254 aes pe ror dae an we 8,254 
Money at Call and Short Notice..............+. 6,179 9,171 | 33,053} 11,143 | 45,660 9,621 | 26,877 | 31,423 4,048 | 204,692 
a ee eereereeeeeereneaee 4,554 2,515 | 36,693 4,307 | 47,261 838 | 29,059} 28,510 869 | 210,555 
| "Hl Treasury Deposit Receipts..............0000005 48,000 | 10,500 | 243,500] 54,000 | 304,500 1,000 | 186,500 | 171,500 | 20,500 | 1,337,000 
0p AME MEME 350 0002--recrsecesssececesscceee 58,960 | 22,455 | 213,347 | 65,568 | 235,233 | 24,665 | 133,788 | 163,815 | 27,545 | 1,179,689 
0.8] 0a Advances to Customers and other Ajes........... 161,664 8,493 | 20,810] 12,182 | 121,569] 31,568 | 161,576 | 13,384] 103,138 | 95,493] 11,835 | 741,712 


Liabilities to Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 
NN BGS 5 eo a'5 Wise 6p SRA 6:6 64d 6 aie 0:6 
Bank Premises Account ...........2.-0.eeeees 










04 
2 










15,854 2,959 5,240 24,931 8,897 13,514 297 10,414 13,725 2,050 99,098 


0 
168 00 168 “i A 7,896 405 1,362 695 6,658 2,881 8,498 470 6,847 4,853 876 41,441 
K ° "| Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 
3 


5. Companies 6,219} ... ie ‘in 3,776 |... 8,557]... 2,514| 2,992] ... 24,058 
171-8} 110 a ema rte sea Patent a ee 























































































































58-9] 614 889,861 163,804 71,461 | 791,320 | 205,121 | 945,404 55,766 | 572,442 | 588,790 78,454 | 4,403,826 
Ol 945-J ————— |“ —q_| q_ qjqc“qjqqjjqc_qc_-—_l_—_— |_>--_ 
240-0) 245° Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other ' 
187 -6| 1934 Rg oe aco i alate mic toma ascnccewos area 10 -42 10-05 10 -93 10 -93 10-76 10 -80 10 -32 10-49 10 -07 10 -26 10 -56 
oa oo. LIABILITIES 
206-0 211 NINN cfg oii 6 eas c aislalcicivin's 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,197 
52-01 51 Reserve Fund ccc ccc ccecc cc ccccsesscceccccs 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,800 13,410 1,200 9,479 9,320 1,000 64,285 
a Current, Deposit and other Accounts........... 846,899 38,186 | 154,893 64,311 | 740,568 | 188,246 | 903,321 51,459 | 543,070 | 556,406 73,529 | 4,160,888 
ol 61 20-1 Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ..............- 15,854 1,217 2,959 5,240 24,931 8,897 13,514 297 10,414 13,725 2,050 99,098 
, aaa oe eas wee aa 1l 18 ee 1,310 ee 19 das 1,358 
—_—$—$—$—$—— —— | | —_ a (a 
100; capt 889,861 163,804 71,461 | 791,520 | 205,121 | 945,404 55,766 | 572,442 | 588,790 78,454 | 4,403,826 
£1,150 millio 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. § on July 19th. 
ARINGS ] os 5 Fs Eee ee eae nt Ecuador * Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on July 28th. 
London on Australia and N.Z. Australia and N.Z.on London =| Gyatemala _‘Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com- 
Buyin Sellin enie Sellin mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
je seein csinsinga Asati N cairccemnas ee aii ee Lecce Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 194], at 
atin | A tAus- i +Aus- 5-033 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
Aggregate ustralia N.Z, tralia | tN-2Z.| Australia | N.Z. | praia | TN.Z. El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on July 27th. 
rom Jan. 1t ir 125) 1244 125 125} | 125 Venezuela* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on May 30th. 
— | Ord. |" Air | Ord. 1)” Air | | Air | Ord. | Ord. Ord. Peru. Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on July 19th, 1944. 
ept. | Mail went) Mail wrt) ry Mail ; Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
ll, | " 
943 | sett. 126%| 126#| 126. Lay 125%| 124%,| 124%| 1244%,| 1238 | 125% | 1243 
i ys} 127 127 126 126 ove eee 124 ‘ 


124% | 12 i 124 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
123% | 12. 12 124 ee 


—_—— op days| 1274) 127#| 1278 | 1278 |... | io. | 12. 
Adays| 128%! 128%| 127§ | 127% |... |... |: 123 | 1238 | 122% | nig. | 12485 




























214 | : - Changed From To From To 
4,382 | ane April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills % ; % 
9,329 ll be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. une 28,41 3 2% Madrid "35 5 4 
3,787 | All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. ¢ Plus postage. ar. 10,’42 5 6 Montreal "44 ly 
1,238 | wae Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1263 ; . Feb, 1,°35 64 5 Oslo.... "40 5 
1,154 | 0a 1273 ; 90 days, 127%. (N.Z.) Demand, 125%; 30 days, 1268; 60 days, 126g; April 9,’40 4 3% Paris 41 2 Wg 
0,462 | days, 127§ (plus postage). ¢ Any Mail. i. 25,°40 2% 2 Pretoria "41 3% 3 
2,949 pt.17,°40 34 3 Rio de Janeiro. . *35 . a 
8,024 | as SOUTH AFRICA Oct. 22,°40 4 3 Rome 36 5 
cour | MAIRRTRCE Bape: Leet ae Bs a te ee el ae Bost 
6,647 | oon -T.; sight) ; id 3 £102% (60 days); £10288 (90 days). HBS ociscsineisis : Stockholm *41 3 
4,688 | SAUIIFor Rhodesia ‘the corresponding rates are £100b, £4004, £10185, £1148 and £102. pee Sum 58, "354 o | oe —- a 
4,782 | Sel, Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100% for | Copenhagen... Oct. 15, '40 44 4 Toki 3-29 
—_— — pth Africa and £993 for Rhodesia. Helsingfors..... Dec. 3, 4 okio ee es 
12,913 | 666,9" Lisbon......... an. 12,°44 3 2% Wellington 412 Hh 
——_\ al th _ CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30,42 1 + Dublin 39 4 = «3 
55,133 | 264, _ following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 

! - $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. (a) For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private persons and fisms- 





, 1944. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND ID CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - pe on ER 
RESERVE FUND = = £3,000,000 
Branches and Ageneles throughout INDIA and the EAST 
APPILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK + toy 15 np) ign penn 
The Bank offers a compl Banking provides 
7 facilities BR RR 
f 
n Deposits cived ab raves eo yt, = at ee — 
“The bank also undertakes Trostocshing and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK OITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued .. £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


(Not capable of being called up 

except in =~ event of SS for the 

purpose of the bank — wound a 
Reserve Fund 


Special Currency Reserve . £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Letters 
of Credit and Travellers’ cheques issued. — Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


-» £3,250,000 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1833. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2. 
penn aie G. CG mie 

Sopese te f VICTORIA, 

NEw sou SOUTH wan AUSTRALIA, | TASMANIA BEN + ; SOUTH Se 
of NEW Y ZEALAND” 

The Benk offers facilities for the transaction of 

of Dusiness in Australia and New 2 

collects Telegraphic Transfers, 

Drafts, Credits and iravalcrs Ooo Cheques Depost 


received at interest for fixed periods terms 
on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL-_ - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE nts seus « £2,259,161 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT aeanees 

as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... ... £62,235,580 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 

Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 


£4,500,000 
£2,400,000 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 


: London Offices : 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 
London Directors : 
I. C. Geddes, Esq. C. L. Dalziel, Esq. 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
@ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


THE 


BANK OF NOVASCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 18 1832. 


General Office: Toros Camate, ‘‘anate- 
Paid Up Fa oes “ 
Reserve 

Total oo over.. 


$12,000,000 
e+e $24,000,000 
- $500,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and 

United States at New York. 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. MAcLEop, Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOBIE EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - 888,000,000 
CLAIBIS PAID EXCEED - - £155,000,000 


(1948 Accounts) 


PERSONAL 


HAVE YOU A SENSITIVE PALATE? Then 
choose T.T.T. Magnums as your cigarette. Obtain- 
able from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 
65/6 ; 1,000, 130/-. Postfree. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 


THE EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 


The TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from the 18th Sep- 
tember to the 30th September, 1944, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
, Cc. L. MANNING, Secretary. 
Crosby amare, Buhoorents London, E.C. 3. 
11th September, 1 
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